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Up to the time of writing Spain has done no more than 
intimate, through M. Cambon, the French Ambassador at 
Washington, her readiness to discuss terms of peace. 
But from this readiness to discuss terms of peace to peace 
itself is a long and difficult journey. Still the readiness is 
much, much more than a week ago seemed probable at so 
early a date. The next step will be for Spain to give such 
guarantees that she has authorised M. Cambon to make 
something more than a fishing inquiry as will warrant 
Mr. McKinley in showing his hand. Then, but not before, 
it may be possible to arrange an armistice. As to the 
terms of peace, Spain will assuredly be called upon for a 
cession of Puerto Rico and Cuba, the latter in trust until 
the Cubans shall, in the judgment of the United States, be 
fit for self-government. And it is pretty certain, because 
wholly reasonable, that the revenues of these islands, 
and of Cuba especially, will be released from the 
charges imposed upon them by the misgovernment of 
Madrid. 


Tue Philippines will be, of course, the crux of the 
negotiations. But there need be no difficulty provided 
only that two considerations hold sway over every other. 
These two are (1) that the United States is entitled without 
let or hindrance from the European Powers to dispose of 
the islands as she, their peer and Spain’ s conqueror, may 
deem fit ; and (2) that the United States is under obligation 
to see to it that the Filippinos are secured in good 
¥overnment. To readmit the sovereignty of Spain would 
be to license her to resume the very method for the sub- 
jugation of the insurgents which was America’s warrant 


out the express sanction of the insurgents themselves 
would be also self-stultification. The only alternative, . 
then, is to apply to them the privilege which the United 
States will secure for the Cubans—that is to say, to insist 
on a cession of the whole group in trust until, in the 
judgment of the States, the Filippinos are ripe for self- 
government. The acquisition of one of the islands for the 
purposes of a coaling station is an admitted right, if the 
Washington Government chooses to exercise it. 


TuaT the United States is entitled to dispose of the 
Philippines without let or hindrance from the European 
Powers might go without saying were it not that Germany 
has ostentatiously laid herself open from the outset to the 
charge of interference with the belligerent rights of the 
States. And it would now appear that Germany is to 
have a partner in her ‘‘naval demonstration” at Manila, 
for it is credibly reported that four Russian warships are 
en route for that port. It may turn out that all this display 
of armed strength may, ‘‘like a tale told by an idiot,” 
signify nothing. But, in any case, England’s wisdom will 
consist in resisting any and every attempt to compel the 
United States to do otherwise than she would with the 
Philippines. England has resisted one such attempt, and 
she will do well to persevere in that policy. 


Tue Emperor William is going to the Holy Land. 
Not wholly on a pious pilgrimage, though to be sure, like 
his grandfather before him, he is mighty in the Scriptures, 
and, like common clay, may well desire to fill out his 
knowledge of what was done and said at Jerusalem with 
actual sight of its waste places. But by the side of this 
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simple-hearted purpose there is another, or diplomatists 
lie at home as well as abroad. The Kaiser desires to 
find somewhere ‘on earth a vacant land in which 
Germans may thrive and multiply without ceasing 
to be German. Africa will not serve, for England has 
left nothing but swamp and desert. China is already full. 
Over the South American Republics the United States 
have put up the notice ‘‘ Hands off.” But Asia Minor, 
once a garden sustaining a vast people and needing only 
settled rule to be so again, is in a different case. Why 
should not Germany do there under the titular suzerainty 
of Turkey what England is doing in Egypt ? 


Russia would be envious, and France would protest, 
but envy and protest are not beyond the resources of 
diplomacy. A free hand to Russia in the East, and to 
France in some quarter of the world to be selected by 
France, would leave Germany with no more formidable 
veto than Turkey’s. And this might not be insuperable. 
At any rate, the Emperor is going to look into the matter 
on the spot, and on his way out will spend five days with 
the Sultan at Constantinople. But where do we come in ? 
Well, we are going to take care of the Kaiser after he 
lands at Joppa. For, like a wise man, he has entrusted 
all his travelling arrangements to Cook’s Agency. That, 
when you come to think it over, is a very delicate compli- 
ment to Great Britain. 


Ir there is a breezy political platform speech to be 
made, no man knows better than Sir William Harcourt 
how to make it. But breezy appeals to passing political 
fancies are not statesmanship—not even the statesmanship 
of Opposition—and it is here that the House of Commons 
in pretty well all its sections finds Sir William Harcourt 
lacking. Of its kind his speech at Hertford on Wednes- 
day was excellent fun, and he was quite right to draw a 
moral for the benefit of the Ministry from the fact that, 
in the thirty-nine bye-elections, Liberals have won ten 
seats and lost only two. The Reading election of Monday, 
when a Liberal replaced a Tory by a majority of 694, was 
the last of the series. The electorate likes backbone in its 
Ministers and is apt to resent its absence. The daily 
tale from China, for example, is an unpalatable breakfast 
dish for most of us. 


PERHAPS the most unpalatable dish we have yet had 
was provided by the Zzmes on Wednesday, when it pub- 
lished the text of the document which is all we have to 
show by way of title to our ‘‘ sphere of interest ” in China, 
the Valley of the Yang-tsi-Kiang. No better exemplifica- 
tion could be found of the disproportion between fact and 
phrase which the French are fond of emphasising than in 
the comparison of the swelling phrase ‘‘ sphere of interest ” 
with the polite little note from the Tsung li Yamen, dated 
February 21, 1898, which is all Lord Salisbury has to 
show in warrant of it. We are bound to believe that Lord 
Salisbury has in hand the task of obtaining a valid title, 
a title which will be the basis of the kind of action on the part 
of the Government which the whole country, without respect 
of party, is loudly demanding. 


Tue British delegates to the Brussels International 
Conference have presented their Report—a most interesting 
Report too—and there is too much reason to fear that this 
is all we shall get from the Conference. Mr. George 
Martineau, one of the two expert advisers of our dele- 
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gates, does, it is true, write to the Z7mes in a hopeful-vein, 
The Conference, he says, would have immediately attained 
its aim—the abolition of the sugar bounties—had it not 
been with France ‘‘a point of honour not to allow the 
other Powers to discuss in conference her internal fiscal 
system.” But what could not be done in conference Mr, 
Martineau thinks will be done out of conference by the 
skilful diplomacy of the Belgian Minister of Finance, to 
whom was entrusted the task of persuading France to 
fall into line with Belgium, Germany, and Austria, who 
are ready to give up the bounty system. 


To what.extent Mr. Martineau’s colleagues share this 
cheerful forecast does not appear in their Report. They 
content themselves with suggesting two methods of 
securing the suppression of sugar bounties. One of these 
methods looks to the co-operation of France and Russia; 
the other takes their opposition for granted, and proposes 
‘*a Convention between a certain number of the sugar- 
producing States providing for the total suppression of 
sugar bounties within their dominions, and engaging that 
they will either impose countervailing duties on, or pro- 
hibit the entry of, bounty-fed sugar coming from States 
which cannot be induced to become parties to the Con- 
vention.” Her Majesty’s Government entered the Con- 
ference in the hope that the result of its deliberations 
might ‘relieve them from the necessity of prosecuting 
any ulterior measures which might be rendered necessary, 
especially in regard to the British Colonies, if the system 
of bounties should still be retained.” But the Conference 
has done nothing of the sort. Indeed, the British dele- 
gates suggest, as we have seen, the prosecution of those 
‘ulterior measures” from which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desired to escape. 


MEANTIME in the items of the supplementary vote which 
Mr. Chamberlain will propose in aid of the West Indies 
there are indications of other means of relief besides 
countervailing duties. The West Indies will grow other 
staples than sugar, and the Government intend that 
a portion of the grant-in-aid shall be expended on a 
systematic inquiry as to what other cultures might 
profitably be undertaken. Wider and more rapid com- 
munication with the outside world is a pre-requisite 
to the introduction of fresh capital and enterprise, 
especially in the fruit-growing industry. And with re- 
spect to sugar much might be done by the introduction 
of more scientific methods of culture and improved 
milling machinery to lift the industry from the stagna- 
tion which has overtaken it. But in any measures of 
relief the Government may institute the object sought 
must be not so much to enable the sugar planters to make 
a profit as to put the entire community on a sound 
economic basis. Another way to keep the West Indies is 
dwelt upon in the letter from a Demerara correspondent 
which is published in another column. 


A CERTAIN mining camp was wont to beguile its 
Sabbaths by tying up in the same bag a cat, a terrier, a 
monkey, and a parrot, and speculating on the issue. It 
was a callous pastime, and is recalled only because it sets 
forth as no other simile can the state of Austrc-Hungary. 
There you have tied up in the Hapsburg’s bag Magyer, 
German, Czech, and Pole, as irreconcilable as the four 
animals aforesaid, and tied up with them Francis Joseph, 
who is about to celebrate his fiftieth year of it. And the 
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issue? In the first case it was oftenest the sole survival 
of the parrot; but in the case of Austro-Hungary it 
threatens to be the bursting of the bag. But one cannot 
be sure. The Austrian Empire is kept together mainly by 
pressure from without. Europe knows that its break-up 
would precipitate general war, and but for three considera- 
tions one would say that nothing less than general war 
would break itup. The first consideration is the increasing 
spread of the pan-Germanic idea ; the secondis the nationalist 
resolve of the Magyars, now within sight of accomplish- 
ment, to make Hungary industrially as she is politically 
independent of Austria ; the third the ceaseless intrigue of 
the Vatican against the Triple Alliance, intrigue which in 
Austria allies the priesthood with the language movement. 
These are the principal centrifugal influences at work. 
Against them is the general dread. of Europe of what 
might follow the disruption of the Austrian Empire, re- 
inforced by a dread on the part of the jarring races within 
it that, if they fell apart, they would but fall from the frying 
pan of Francis Joseph into the fire of the neighbouring 
Great Powers. It is in these considerations, not in any 
gift of statesmanship on the part of the Emperor, who is 
not in any sense a great ruler, that we must look for an 
explanation of the singular fact that, though Austro- 
Hungary has been for fifty years a dissolving Empire, it 
is not yet dissolved. 


Tue King of the Belgians and Mr. Rhodes are good 
friends and fellow-workers, and it may quite well be that, 
as the Daily Chronicle surmises, the western extension of 
the projected Cape Town-Cairo telegraph from Mtowa on 
Lake Tanganyika to Stanley Falls in the Congo Free 
State, a distance of 600 miles, is a joint undertaking. But 
the important point is that it is to be undertaken and 
finished within two and a half years from January 1 next. 
Mr. Mohun, formerly United States Consul at Boma, has 
been.entrusted with the work, and leaves Antwerp on 
August 20 with a staff all English. 


WHEN Mr. Pillsbury, the champion of American chess, 
called at London on his way to Vienna, it was remarked 
that he seemed to have entirely got over the delicacy in his 
health by which he has been handicapped, and he declared 
that never had he felt more fit. The result of the Inter- 
national Tournament, of which the last round was played 
on Monday, testifies to the truth of this. After two months 
of arduous chess-playing in sweltering hot weather, he 
came out in a dead heat with Dr. Tarrasch of Nuremberg, 
with the clever Frenchman, M. Janousky, third, and the 
veteran ex-champion, Mr. Steinitz, fourth. The two leaders 
are now engaged in a match of four games up, to decide 
the supremacy between them. It will be a fight of great 
interest. Dr. Tarrasch is the greatest living exponent of 
the laborious Vienna or German style, which may be de- 
scribed as the art of working up a small advantage into a 
large one, trusting nothing to chance, and aiming to crush 
an opponent in the end game, while Mr. Pillsbury, a keen, 
shrewd, wide-awake American, has inherited the traditions 
of his famous countryman, Paul Morphy. Outsiders might 
perhaps imagine that the players by this time ought to have 
had enough of the game, but the chess appetite grows by 
what it feeds on. Most of the ‘‘ masters,” as the match 
proceeds, will be travelling towards Cologne, where 
anotker tournament has been arranged. Let us hope the 
Englishmen will do better there than at Vienna. The 
highest was sixth, and a London amateur has earned the 
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wooden spoon. As followers of the noble art of chess we 
are degenerating. 


THE County Council can plume themselves on having 
added another feather to their headgear. Not only have 
they saved the Golder’s Hill estate from the Hampstead 
jerry-builder, but they have also solemaly sworn to allow 
no cheap landscape-gardening on this naturally beautiful 
spot. Mr. Barratt, the capitalist who first moved in the 
right direction, certainly deserves the choicest thanks of the 
multitudes who, on the first favourable Bank holiday, will 
proceed to picnic on the rescued estate ; but here, as last 
week at Highgate in the case of the Queen’s Wood, our 
municipal bodies deserve recognition and encouragement. 
It is refreshing to see how the old apathy is dying out, 
and with what vigour the Londoner is taking care to 
secure every possible open space that comes into his 
market. In this congested city we need all the lungs we 
can get. 


As was but fitting in a year when the Corporation of 
the City of London are devoting the Guildhall galleries to 
an exhibition of French art, the Lord Mayor, on Saturday 
last, gave a dinner to the artists of the two nations. This 
gathering of painters and art patrons was noteworthy on 
account not only of the eminence of the guests, but also of 
the cordiality of the speeches of M. Geoffray and M. 
Armand Dayot, on behalf of the French nation, and of Sir 
Edward Poynter responding to the toast of ‘‘ British Art.” 
It is refreshing in these days of political recriminations to 
find men of two nationalities entirely able to disregard the 
machinations of their statesmen, and to present instead a 
spectacle which must have given joy to any serious advo- 
cate of civilisation. Foreign competition is a serious 
matter ; but when the competitors are only too eager to 
proclaim the successes of a rival, then foreign competition 
becomes a thing blessed and mighty. One practical result 
this gathering must ensure. British art will be represented 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 as never before. 


Soon the naval critic will become as extinct as the 
dodo if the Admiralty under Mr. Goschen’s sway continues 
its present policy. In answer to the criticisms on our 
warships, the authorities have decided to build ships that 
shall be swifter and more powerful; Mr. Ritchie has 
introduced into the Merchant Shipping Bill a clause to 
encourage shipowners to take more boys on their vessels ; 
and now Mr. Goschen has given a most encouraging 
reply to the British Empire League's deputation regarding 
the establishment of a Colonial Naval Reserve. Sucha 
force has been advocated by THE OvTLOOK in and out of 
season, and there seems no reason why some means of 
raising such a force should not shortly be found. The 
Admiralty favour the creation of a Reserve of naval sea- 
men in the Colonies ; and Canada—Canada pre-eminently, 
as usual nowadays in all matters Imperial—Australasia, 
and South Africa have on more than one occasion urged 
that this is a way in which they could effectively assist in 
the defence of the Empire. Mr. Goschen is quite right in 
insisting that the Colonial seamen shall go through the 
same length of training as the men at home. It is no 
good having a Naval Reserve in these days unless it is a 
thoroughly well-trained force. Seeing that the Mother- 
country is willing to pay the retaining fees, surely the 
Colonies wi'l not object to meet the comparatively slight 
cost invo'ved in their training. 
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Tue British public like to see Tommy Atkins in his war 
paint, as they like to gaze at anything warlike, from a 
first-class battleship to a drunken savage at a circus. 
Why do not the authorities gratify this taste more often? 
Men are wanted for the Army; why not advertise the 
Army by sending battalions route marching through their 
territorial districts? There can be no better advertise- 
ment of the Service than Tommy on his best, well-pipe- 
clayed behaviour. The War Office recognises this to some 
extent. Scotsmen would gladly know more of their regi- 
ments ; see what a send-off they gave the other day to 
Colonel Wauchope, Mr. Gladstone’s old opponent in 
Midlothian, on the eve of his departure to take command 
of one of the brigades in the Soudan. Englishmen also 
would take more interest in Tommy and his officers if 
they knew anything about their territorial regiments, which 
they do not. Let the War Office send the regiments on 
recruiting marches in England and Wales more often, and 
the present dearth of men would probably come to an end. 


A RECENT case in the Court of Appeal is of vital inte- 
rest to everybody of a sportive turn of mind. Reduced to 
an elementary basis, the circumstances are these. A bets 
B a certain sum and, losing, gives B a cheque for the 
amount. B, for consideration, negotiates the cheque 
through an unfortunate individual, C. The cheque is dis- 
honoured—/znc tlle lachryme. C, however, knew that 
the cheque had passed, in the first instance, as satisfaction 
for a betting transaction. When C sues A forthe amount, 
A curls himself up complacently within the Gaming Acts, 
sits tight, and awaits events. In the end, the Court of 
Appeal decides that A cannot recover, the essential point 
of the case being that C knew that A’s cheque to B was 
given in satisfaction of abet. The deductions are obvious. 
Firstly, if you win a bet, take your winnings in cash. 
Secondly, if you are so forgetful as to take a cheque, 
negotiate it through a third party as soon as you can, and 
hang on to the Gaming Acts for all you are worth. Asa 
matter of sober fact, the opposite decision was impossible. 
For, had it been held that C could recover, the receiver of 
a cheque in satisfaction of a bet (who is completely out of 
Court under the Gaming Acts) would merely have to pass 
the cheque on to a third party for a nominal money con- 
sideration. Such a transferee, had the case been decided 
the other way, could recover, and the Gaming Acts would, 
by a simple loophole in the shape of a collusive action, be 
completely defeated. 


THE NAVAL HANDICAP 


‘Tue race for Sea Power is being pursued with unabated 
dash and courage by the European Powers—Great Britain, 
Russia, and France in particular. France and Russia are 
handicapped severely, but they make repeated spurts. 
During the past few months the Tsar and his Government 
seemed to have all the running, and alarmists and naval 
enthusiasts urged the British Admiralty to renewed efforts. 
Mr. Goschen has responded to the call—as we knew he 
would—and has more than doubled the present financial 
year’s constructive programme. We are now committed 
to an expenditure on new ships—battleships, cruisers, and 
torpedo-boat destroyers, thirty-one vessels in all—which 
will probably be over, rather than under, fifteen millions 
sterling, and we are still pushing to completion former 
programmes. This decision, to which the House of 
Commons, supported by the great mass of British public 
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opinion, is now definitely committed, marks another stage 
in the race, which will henceforth proceed on well-defined 
lines. Hitherto it has been a mere helter-skelter compe- 
tition for Sea Power ; now the race enters on a new phase; 
for have we not Mr. Goschen’s agreement to the prin- 
ciple—and it is sufficiently modest to please all men—that 
the British Fleet ‘‘must be superior in power and equal 
in numbers to the fleets of any two countries”? This is 
the principle that must govern naval policy—a principle 
laid down by the Board of Admiralty, adopted by the First 
Lord as the head of the department, and acquiesced in by 
Parliament. 

What will the other competitors say to this new rule 
in the naval handicap? Were they weak-hearted—and 
wise, shall we add?—they would give up an unequal 
contest. We have wealth, we have unexcelled ship- 
building resources, probably unequalled by all the other 
Powers combined; and we have the advantage of many 
years of naval activity on the part of our forefathers. 
They handed down to us as heirs a great Navy. For 
years we neglected our inheritance; but we have seen 
the error of our ways. Prior to 1887 we had spent 
437;174,000 in building our Navy of steel and steam ; by 
the end of March next, if another great Labour war does 
not intervene, we shall have actually laid out in ships and 
guns in these succeeding eleven years nearly £ 70,000,000, 
This is what we have done while conducting the ship- 
building race without a principle. But now we are work- 
ing on an endorsed principle. Will France and Russia 
see the inevitableness of British naval supremacy thus 
enforced? We have no reason to believe that they will. 
M. Lockroy appreciates as fully as we do the dictum 
of Sir Walter Raleigh: ‘‘ He who commands the sea 
controls trade and commerce; he who controls trade 
and commerce commands the wealth and riches of 
the world; and he who controls wealth controls the 
world.” In and out of office the new French Minister of 
Marine has preached the same truth. If you wish to 
cripple Great Britain, he has urged, harry and destroy her 
trade. He is another of the wise men of Europe who 
recognise that coal and coaling bases must rule the 
fortunes of war in the future, and his policy is to link the 
French Empire with a chain of coaling stations as the 
British Empire has been linked. He is, moreover, wisely 
transferring the control of the coaling stations and naval 
bases of France from the Colonial to the Navy Office. In 
this country we still leave our naval bases to be con- 
trolled and manned by the War Office, instead of placing 
them under the sole control of the Admiralty and 
garrisoning them with Royal Marines, who are long- 
ing for more work to-day. Mr. Lockroy’s schemes, 
moreover, embrace the construction of commerce- 
destroyers—armoured cruisers—ships of twenty knots and 
over, and yet able to take their place in line of battle. 
Turning to the other member of the Dual Alliance, we find 
Russia already committed to a programme costing about 
£51,000,000, spread over seven years, being at the rate of 
47,280,000 a year, or thereabouts. There are rumours 
that Russia is shrinking from this colossal expenditure 
now that England has taken a parallel, or checkmating, 
move. It may very well be that, realising the power 
which the British Government has over British ship- 
building yards, the Russian Government is somewhat 
modifying its plans so far as they are; dependent upon 
British yards ; but that Russia means to abate one iota of 
her naval and other preparations for the maintenance of 
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her power we do not believe for one moment. She means 
business, and we must mean business too. 

But ships and coaling stations are not everything in 
this naval handicap. One lesson that has been thoroughly 
demonstrated by the war is that organisation and men 
count for more than ships. The management of the Navy 
is more complicated probably than that of any commercial 
concern in the kingdom, and every officer and seaman, 
and every ship that is added to the Fleet, means develop- 
ment and rearrangement in a dozen departments. This 
process of making the machinery suited to its increased 
work is continually being carried forward — quietly, 
thoroughly, and efficiently—and the Admiralty officials 
make no claim for popular recognition. Take the dock- 
yards and naval depéts at home and abroad. What is 
being done? At Devonport, apart from the Keyham 
Extension scheme, which is to cost three and a half 
millions sterling, docks are being enlarged, new work- 
shops fbuilt and machinery erected, building slips are 
being modernised, railways laid down, jetties constructed, 
and barracks and training schools enlarged. It is all a 
matter of detail compared with the aggregate expenditure, 
yet it mounts up to a goodly total, made up of trifling 
items of thousands and:tens of thousands. At Ports- 
mouth, at Chatham, at Pembroke, in greater or less 
degree, there is the same expansion going on. Over the 
seas, at Hong Kong, at Bermuda, at Gibraltar, at Malta, 
at Simon’s Town, and at almost all our foreign naval 
stations, work is in progress to fit them to bear the in- 
creased strain of war due to the constant augmentation 
of the Fleet. Whitehall is the head-quarters, we may 
say, of a great insurance corporation, whose business 
increases by leaps and bounds every year, and whose 
provincial and over-sea branches require continual de- 
velopment. We look forward to the day when each self- 
supporting section of the Empire—Canada, Australasia, 
and South Africa—will share to the full in the work which 
that insurance corporation is doing for British civilisation 
the whole world over. It is, meanwhile, no small satis- 
faction to learn, as we have learnt from New York this 
week, of the warm commendation which Mr. Goschen’s 
programme has evoked across the Atlantic. 


THE SEALED PROVINCE OF HUNAN 


By our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Chang’sba Fu, Dunan, June 7 


Amonc the so-called concessions which have been gained 
by the ‘triumph of British diplomacy” in the Far 
East, the opening of Yoh Chow Fu in the province of 
Hunan has been cited as a brilliant example. Surely it is 
true that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, so I 
shall endeavour to enlighten the readers of THE OUTLOOK 
as to the extent of the advantages that may accrue to 
foreign trade when this event takes place. 

Hunan is one of the provinces on the right bank of the 
Yang-tsi, and is situated in Central China. It must not be 
confused in the reader’s mind with Honan, which lies 
more to the east. The former province enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the most anti-foreign unit of the Middle 
Kingdom, and few will endeavour to dispute this fact. 
Hunan has ever been the hotbed of conservative and 
anti-foreign feeling in China, and even missionaries have 
been unable to gain a solid footing within its boundaries. 
It is a richly endowed province. Its coal measures are 
said to cover an area of 21,000 square miles, and its 
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mineral resources are vast, while its rice gardens feed a 
goodly portion of the inhabitants of its neighbour Hupeh. 
It is beyond dispute that, were this province thrown pro- 
perly open to foreign trade and steamer communication, 
the commercial community at Shanghai would reap a fine 
harvest, and the present anti-foreign attitude of these 
people would rapidly decrease as they came in touch with 
the foreigner and realised the financial benefit to be gained 
by intercourse with him. 

Yoh Chow stands at the eastern entrance to the Tung 
Ting Lake, which lies about 135 miles above Hankow, and 
about eight miles from the Yang-tsi-Kiang. It is very 
truly called by the Chinese the gate to Hunan, as it is 
situated at the southern end of the Nan-Ho, which con- 
nects the lake with the great river. Although a Fx city,. 
Yoh Chow has little or no trade, and foreigners might 
dwell therein until the millennium without greatly benefit- 
ing themselves, or casting one ray of civilisation upon the 
province. By the terms of the agreement made between 
H.M. Minister at Peking and the Imperial Chinese 
Government, Yoh Chow Fu is to be opened within a period 
of two years—the lapse of time was granted at the request 
of the artful dodgers at the capital on account of the anti- 
foreign feeling in the province of Hunan. I|s there, I 
wonder, any reason to suppose that in two years’ time 
these people will be more ready to welcome the advent of 
the foreigner than they are to-day? Be this as it may, 
the development of Hunan by the opening of Yoh 
Chow Fu as a treaty port is as great a blunder as the 
arrangement by which our Consul at Shashih had to 
return to his post after the recent rioting and demolition 
of British property at that port. 

It.is by an accumulation of acts such as these that the 
prestige of Great Britain has dwindled so dangerously 
near the vanishing point in the Far East. 

The recent rioting at Shashih might well be utilised to 
wring some concession of value from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and as the disturbances and destruction of foreign 
property were caused by Hunanese. boatmen, the present 
would seem to be a favourable opportunity to demand the 
opening as Treaty Ports of Chang’sha or Siang-tan on the 
Siang River, and Chang-teh on the Yuen River in 
Western Hunan. The opening of these important cities 
to foreign trade, &c., would, I feel sure, revolutionise this 
now anti-foreign province, and be a boon to native and 
foreigner alike. 

It is not generally known, but is none the less true, 
that a feeling of great cordiality exists between the Chinese 
and Japanese, and especially at Shanghai and Wu 
Chang. ‘‘Our little brown friends” have succeeded im 
getting the ‘‘ weather gauge” of the Viceroy Chang, who 
now proposes to create an army on Japanese lines. In 
other professional branches, too, he is inclined to follow 
their lead, and especially in mining enterprise, as he is of 
opinion that they will work more in harmony with the 
natives, and create less opposition, than the ‘‘ foreign 
devil.” 

A Commission, composed of four Frenchmen, has, I am 
informed, crossed over the boundary between this province 
and Kwang-Si, and are travelling at the rate of thirty li 
(or, say, ten’ miles) per day in this direction. Much specu- 
lation is afloat as to their business andintentions. What- 
ever these may be, it is to be hoped that they will get 
through safely, and without creating any disturbances. 

I am, as you may see, writing from the ‘‘ Forbidden 
City.” 
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ONE WAY TO HELP THE 
WEST INDIES 


By ANGLO-WEST-INDIAN 

Demerara 
In the tedious discussion on the West Indian problem— 
which seems to have developed into something like a 
squabble over countervailing duties—no one has thought 
it worth while to point out that the sugar industry of 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and—to a less extent—Jamaica 
depends for its existence upon immigration. Were it not 
for the cheap labour of the East Indian coolie, West Indian 
sugar would long ago have gone under. That itis cheaper, 
however, to bring plantation hands to the West Indies from 
the other side of the world than to utilise the labour on 
the spot is only partly true. As a matter of fact, immigra- 
tion is a great drain upon the Colonial exchequers. The 
system is as elaborate as itis costly. It necessitates the 
maintenance of two staffs of officials—one in India and 
one in the Colonies. The expense of recruiting is heavy ; 
three or four thousand coolies cannot be shipped every 
year across two oceans for nothing ; and the necessity of 
maintaining an extensive hospital system and medical 
department for the special benefit of the immigrants is a 
burden to the Colonial Governments. Last comes the 
liability of the Colonies to repatriate the coolies—a liability 
which, in the case of British Guiana alone, could not be 
fully discharged at less than a million sterling. This is 
the heavy price which the sugar Colonies pay for their 
labour ; and so soon as they cease to pay it, they will cease 
to export sugar. 

This is no exaggeration. It is a fact as certain as that 
if a man refrains from eating he will starve. ‘‘ But why,” 
it will be asked, ‘* why is immigration essential where you 
have hundreds of thousands of negroes more or less unem- 
ployed; and again, even should sugar die out, why should 
the West Indies become extinct?” This question of 
immigration is only incidentally a question of sugar. 
Whatever industries replace that of sugar, there always 
must be a reservoir of labour ; and that can only be main- 
tained by the importation of zudentured coolies. The 
West Indian negro is utterly impracticable as a field 
labourer. Under no circumstances will he submit to be 
bound by contract or indenture ; and the tropical planter 
who has no further hold upon his labourers than the 
inducement of wages might as well retire from business at 
once. I am no negrophobe, and I do not blame the West 
Indian black for studying his ownease. Who inhis happy 
position would not do the same? In countries where, by 
one day’s work a week, a man has sufficient for all his 
needs, why should he toil day after day in burning sun or 
pelting rain for a shilling or less per diem ? 

The West Indian negro simply will not do it, and, 
therefore, the planter, whose crops must be planted, tended, 
and reaped with clockwork regularity, has no use for him. 
But the indentured coolie must work, whether he likes it 
ornot. Brought over from India under a five years’ con- 
tract, he is not free to come and go, to rest and labour, as 
he will. While not in name a slave, he is not a free agent 
until his indenture has expired, and the planter can rely 
upon his services as a colonel upon the obedience of his 
troops. The labour question in the West Indies is simple— 
the labourer must be indentured, and, therefore, he must 
be imported. 

But what if the Colonies can no longer meet the heavy 
charges of immigration ? Here is British Guiana, with a 
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shrinking revenue and increasing taxation, paying four 
hundred thousand dollars in a single year, and Trinidad 
some £65,000, for maintaining this artificial but indis- 
pensable inflow of labour, to say nothing of the claim to 
reiurn passage of about fifty thousand coolies. The 
former Colony cannot stand the strain much longer, and 
unless it receives some help from the Imperial Treasury 
immigration must be stopped. This, indeed, has already 
been tentatively suggested by the West Indian Commis- 
sion, but every colonist knows that even a mere suspen- 
sion of the system would be a terrible blow to the sugar 
planters, while its complete cessation spells ruin for the 
Colony. Until the year 1896 two-thirds of the cost of 
importation was borne by the planters, and one-third by 
the Government. For two years the position has been 
reversed, and two-thirds have been paid out of the Colonial 
exchequer. The Government, in addition, bears all the 
expenses of two departments—one in Calcutta, the other 
in Demerara, and the entire cost of the return passages. 
This heavy expenditure cannot be maintained in the exist- 
ing depression. With the price of sugar so low that the 
majority of estates have no margin left even for renewing 
their machinery, the planters cannot pay more than one- 
third of the cost of immigration. On the other hand, the 
Government, which has had recourse to increased taxation 
to meet the ordinary charges of administration, is equally 
unable to pay the other two-thirds. My proposal is: 
Let the Colonial Government, the planters, and the Im- 
perial Treasury each bear a third, and let the last guarantee 
the Colony against further liability for return passages. 
The return passage is a useless imposition upon the 
sugar Colonies, and the Indian Government should not 
insist upon it. But in the matter of labour the West 
Indies are suspect in the eyes of the world. They still 
bear the curse of slavery, like the brand of Cain, upon 
their forehead, and the Indian Government thinks it must 
have some hold upon such Colonies when it allows them 
to take away its people in shiploads. Were it not for this 
rooted distrust of the Colonies as taskmasters, the return 
passage condition would at once be abrogated. But 
everyone who has studied the most interesting subject 
of coolie emigration knows that to the East Indian 
labourer the Colonies are fields Elysian compared with 
the plains of Bengal and Madras. During his term of 
indenture he is watched and tended like a child. He 
has doctors and dispensaries at his beck and call, his 
interests are guarded by specially appointed officials, 
an elaborate code of laws and regulations may be, and 
constantly is, invoked on his behalf, and for a full day’s 
work his employer, under heavy penalties, must pay him 
at least a shilling. After his five years’ service he is free 
to go where he will within the Colony for another five 
years. He may buy a few cows with his savings, or rent 
a few acres for rice-growing, start a shop, or drive a cab. 
But all the time he knows that at the end of ten years he 
can claim to be sent back to Calcutta, and the Government 
dare not say him nay. Thus every year two thousand or 
more of these people, introduced at enormous expense, 
return also at the public cost to the poverty, squalor, and 
starvation from which they were liberated ten years before. 
They enter the Colonies paupers, with nothing but the 
babas that cover their loins. They leave with large 
savings-bank accounts, their women and children laden 
with jewellery of surprising value. Year by year this 
spoiling of the Egyptians occurs, and who benefits? 
Certainly not the Colonies, to which immigration.is as 
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their very life-blood ; nor the coolies, who are infinitely 
happier in these partes infidelium than ever they were on 
the shores of the sacred Ganges; and assuredly not the 
Indian Government, whose chief concern should be to give 
their overcrowded millions some means of escape from the 
sea of penury and wretchedness in which they are sub- 
merged. 

Upon no sugar Colony does this obligation to send the 
coolies back fall so hardly as upon British Guiana. Not 
only is immigration essential to the maintenance of its 
staple industry, but the whole future of the country 
depends upon a steady inflow of population. There never 
has been any such thing as a natural increase in the 
population of British Guiana, and, were it not for im- 
migration from the islands, the black race would probably 
slowly die out. At the census of 1841 the blacks numbered 
80,947 and the East Indians only 343. In 1891 there were 
141,000 black and half-breed inhabitants and no less than 
105,463 East Indians. The whole population in the earlier 
year amounted to 98,139, and in the latter to 280,Q00, 
from which it may easily be seen to how great an extent 
the growth of population has depended on coolie im- 
migration. Had it not been for the ‘‘back passage” 
condition, the number of East Indians in the Colony at the 
present time would probably be half as great again. 
When it is considered that British Guiana is as large as 
Prussia, and is inhabited by a smaller number of people 
than the town of Leeds, it may be imagined how much 
the country stands in need of constant immigration. By 
the process of selection the Indian coolie has proved by 
far the most suitable immigrant, both as indentured 
labourer and independent settler. Africans, Portuguese, 
Chinese, Maltese, and even Irish and Germans, have all 
been tried in turn; but the coolie from East India is more 
satisfactory than them all. There is, moreover, an actual 
loss to the Colony, which must not be overlooked. The 
returning immigrants take money out of the country, the 
total value of money and jewellery so taken away up to the 
year 1896 being 3,240,601 dollars, or about £700,000. 
The value of such an outlet as the West Indian Colonies 
to the people of India itself is so obvious as to need no 
demonstration. Instead of being harried and hounded out 
as in Natal, and feared as in Australia, in the West Indies 
they are welcomed, and every effort is made to induce 
them to develop into colonists. The wonder is that so 
little has been done by either the Imperial or the Indian 
Government to help the movement. Indeed, the only part 
taken by the Home authorities has been to institute a 
vexatious Commission of Inquiry into the treatment of the 
coolies, out of which the Colonies came with flying colours, 
while the Indian Government have done nothing but 
hamper the work of recruiting, and insist upon the return 
passage. There is no reason why, in course of time, 
British Guiana should not become a lesser India. It has 
room for millions, and the East Indians, amongst all the 
Subjects of the Empire, are the fittest instruments for 
working out its enormous possibilities. 


CARLYLE AND THE WAR 


MAny of our readers may remember how, towards the end of the 
last disastrous struggle between France and Germany, certain senti- 
mentalists, more especially Englishmen, were heard to vapour forth 
a deal of maudlin sympathy for the French nation justly humiliated 
by a long-provoked foe. These noxious gases were rapidly spread- 
ing when old Thomas Carlyle sallied forth from his retirement in 
Chelsea, ani ‘in a letter addressed to the editor of the Zimes 
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explained the rights and wrongs of the case with Seca’ 
vigour. Substituting Spain for France, and the Unite States for 
Germany, we find much in this interesting document vy icy reads 
with singular opportuneness at the present moment. 
then on the verge of losing Alsace-Lorraine, as Spain is now 
verge of losing her remaining colonies. 

“ Sir,” Carlyle might well have written, “It is probably an 
amiable trait of human nature, this cheap pity and newspaper 
lamentation over fallen and afflicted Spain ; but it seems to mea 
very idle, dangerous, and misguided feeling as applied to the cession 
of Cuba and Puerto Rico by Spain.to her American conquerors, 
and argues, on the part of such sympathisers, a most profound 
ignorance as to the mutual history of Spain and the United States, 
and the conduct of Spain towards the Cubans for long centuries 
back. The question for the United States in this crisis is not one 
of ‘magnanimity,’ of heroic pity and forgiveness to a fallen foe, but 
of solid prudence and practical consideration of what the fallen foe 
will in all likelihood do when once on his feet again. Written on 
her memory, in a dismally instructive manner, the United 
States has an experience of four hundred years on this point ; 
of which on some memories, if it ever was recorded there, there 
is now little or no trace visible. ... The Spaniards complain 
dreadfully of threatened ‘loss of honour,’ and lamentable by- 
standers plead earnestly, ‘Don’t dishonour Spain; leave poor 
Spain’s honour bright.’ But will it save the Zonour of Spain to 
refuse paying for the glass she has voluntarily broken in her 
dependent’s windows? The attack upon the windows was her 
dishonour. Signally disgraceful to any nation was her late assault 
on Cuba; equally signal has been the ignominy of her late assault 
on the United States. The honour of Spain can be saved only by 
the deep repentance of Spain, and by the serious determination 
never to do so again—to do the reverse of so for ever henceforth. 
In that way may the honour of Spain again gradually brighten to 
the height of its old splendour, and offer again to our voluntary 
love and grateful estimation all the fine and graceful qualities 
Nature has implanted in the Spanish nation. ... But 
indeed the quantity of conscious mendacity that Spain, 
official and other, has perpetrated latterly is something wonderful 
and fearful. And, alas ! perhaps even that is small compared to 
the self-delusion and ‘z#conscious mendacity’ long prevalent 
among the Spaniards ; which is of still feller and more poisonous 
quality, though unrecognised for poison.” 

And this is how Carlyle spoke of the aims and objects of Prince 
Bismarck : “* To me he seems to be striving with strong faculty, by 
patient, grand, and successful steps towards an object beneficial 
to Germans and to all other men. That noble, patient, deep, 
pious, and solid Germany should be at length welded into a 
Nation and become Queen of the Continent, instead of vapouring, 
vainglorious, gesticulating, quarrelsome, restless, and over-sensitive 
France, seems to me the hopefullest public fact that has occurred 
in my time.” 

It is a pity that some of the more bellicose and irresponsible 
among ourselves, no less than among the Germans themselves, do 
not view the Fatherland with Carlyle’ s far- “Seeing ¢ eyes. 





HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


To the average British household there come week by week pages of 
interesting personal correspondence which tell the story of our vast 
Empire as no historian can tell it. 

THE OUTLOOK would be glad to give its readers some of the most interest- 
ing of this correspondence. The Editor therefore invites relatives and 
friends ‘of these correspondents to forward such extracts from private 
letters as give items of personal experience from camps pitched in far- 
away countries—camps of war, and the more peaceful settlements ef 
miners, explorers, and openers up of scarcely known provinces generally. 
Accounts of hardships borne by land and water are especially desired, 

All correspondence that is sent us will be carefully read, and such extracts 
made for publication as may seem suitable, confidence being, of course, 
respected as regards any purely personal items in the letters. The names 
of the writers will not be published, if a request to that effect accom- 
panies the letter, and all matter that is not printed will be returned to 
the sender at an early date. Full name and address should accompany 
each letter sent, 

Address, the Editor, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


RE-ENTER MR. RHODES 
THE PULPIT AT WORK 
(By our Special Correspoadent) 
Cape Town, July 2c 

Since Dr. Rutherfoord Harris's arrival, the Progressive 
campaign has been conducted with more system and vigour. 
Little men, ambitious of being leaders, are now falling 
into place, and Mr. Rhodes will throw himself actively 
into the struggle. 

The following constituencies, returning twenty-two 
members, will vote solid Progressive : Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London, Kimberley, King William’s Town, 
Graham’s Town, Queenstown, Namaqualand, Cape 
Division. Also twelve single-seat constituencies. Six of 
the remaining seats are doubtful. 

Generally thought that Mr. Rose-Innes and his group 
will ho'd balance of power. All Progressives desire Mr. 
Rhodes’s retura to Premiership, except Mr. Rose-Innes 
and the Moderate Dutch, headed by Mr. David de Waal 
and Rev. S. J. du Toit. 

The pulpit of the Dutch Reformed Church has sided 
with Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond, and the Moderate Dutch 
are told in many sermons that, if they vote for any party 
of which Mr. Rhodes is the head, they will condone the 
Raid and forfeit the friendship of all true Afrikanders. 
The pulpit is very powerful, and Mr. Hofmeyr is using 
it for all it is worth. 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 


Nominations take place next 


Unruly Little Ambitions 


‘* Little men desirous of being leaders ”—in that phrase 
our Cape Town Correspondent indicates the rock on which 
the Progressive party or, as we cn our side may call it, 
the Imperial party, is threatened with shipwreck. The 
phrase also indicates the reason why it is imperative 
that Mr. Rhodes should resume the leadership of the 
party. Only his masterful personality and prestige is 
capable of ccercing these unruly little ambitions into 
modesty. But besides unruly little ambitions—Sir Gordon 
Sprigg’s and Sir James Sivewright’s—Mr. Rhodes has 
to contend with the virginal scrupulosity of Mr. Rose- 
Innes and the halting fidelity of the Dagblad Dutch— 
the party whose leaders are the stentorian little iron- 
monger, Mr. David de Waal, who worships Mr. Rhodes, 
but shakes to his marrow at the sight of Mr. Hofmeyr, 
and the Rev. S. J. du Toit, founder of the Afrikander 
Bond, but now its bitter foe. Between them all, Mr. 
Rhodes may well prefer the North. But it is to the 
South—to Cape Colony, not Rhodesia—that Duty points. 


Lord Minto’s Appointment 


We do not doubt that Lord Minto will make a good 
Governor-General of Canada. As we said last week in 
anticipating his appointment, he is wealthy and a good 
speaker, with some experience of affairs. He and Lady 
Minto are, moreover, charming personalities in Society. 
But while we welcome the selection, it is disappointing to 
reflect, from the experience of the Colonial Office since 
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this vacancy at Ottawa became definite, how many 
Englishmen there are of high rank in public affairs and 
in Society to whom a Colonial Governorship of this im- 
portance offers an insufficient inducement to leave the 
Motherland for a few years. There could be no finer 
training-ground for statesmanship of the very highest 
kind, and there could be no more signal service to the 
Empire than is afforded by the successful representation 
of the Sovereign at Ottawa ; and we cannot but feel that 
only a lapse of duty towards the Empire on the part of 
the leisured classes can account for the number of refusals 
of the Ottawa appointment which came from men eminently 
fitted to do honour to the position. 


The Cape Route to the East 


The announcement of the recall of Major Albuquerque, 
the present Governor of Mozambique, and the appoint- 
ment of Senhor Ferreira in his place, demonstrates, says 
the Vossische Zeitung deplorably, the desire of the Portu- 
guese Government to come to a definite understanding 
with England—an understanding which will empower 
England to make such provisions as may be necessary to 
enable her to defend, in the joint interest of the two con- 
tracting Powers, Madeira, the Cape Verde Islands, and 
Delagoa Bay. For ourselves and Portugal we can only 
hope that the Vosstsche Zettung’s announcement and 
despair are well grounded. For Madeira and the Cape 
Verde Islands are of such strategic importance—com- 
manding as they do our seaway into the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere—that we dare not afford to allow them to pass 
out of their present keeping into any other hands than 
ours. As ‘‘ Viator ” explains in another column, France 
has accepted a policy—M. Lockroy’s—which, in view of 
possible war with England, will issue in ‘‘ the creation 
on every ocean route of strongly fortified stations where 
the Fleet, and in particular the commerce-destroyers M. 
Lockroy is about to build, will be able to coal and repair.” 
We are but hiding our heads in the sand if we neglect to 
arrange our plans for the near future on the presumption 
that three Great Powers only await the opportunity to 
plant themselves on one or other of the strategic positions 
—Madeira or the Cape Verde islands—which command our 
sea way to the Cape, India, Australia, and the Far East. 


The Ways of the Monopolist 


EASTERN TELEGRAPH COMPANY (LIMITED).—The 
Marquis of Tweeddale congratulated the shareholders that 
they had been able to obtain the assistance as a director of 
Sir Henry C. Fischer, who for many years held the important 
post of Controller at the Central Telegraph Office, and whose 
knowledge of telegraphic business was unrivalled. 


So we read in the report of the meeting of one of the 
joint concerns which hold the cables of the Empire in its 
tenacious grip. By just such methods was this gigantic 
monopoly built up and guarded from competition. Is a 
permanent official retiring on account of age—it may 
be Sir Robert Herbert, from the Colonial Office, one day, 
or Sir Henry Fischer, from the Central Telegraph Office, 
on another—a polite and gilt-edged invitation at once 
reaches him to join the board of this or that company withio 
the cable ring. He knows the maze of English officialdom 
as no outsider can know it. Who better qualified than 
he to pilot safely through that official maze the many little 
transactions between the Company and the Government, 
and who better fitted to keep outside in the cold each vulgar 
intruder who would dare upset the equilibrium of these 
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friendly family parties ? -No one blames Sir John Pender 
and his successors ; they are doing their business in all 
this; but English officialdom should know how to rise 
superior to such influences. They will do so quickly enough 
if the self-governing Colonies of Australasia, Canada, and 
South Africa repeat in the matter of Imperial cables the 
policy which—thanks to Canada and South Africa, sup- 
ported by Mr. Chamberlain—has given the Empire an 
Imperial Penny Postage from November g next. 


Federation Prospects in New South Wales 


Your Briton remains the same under all skies ; he runs 
about the sea, changing his climate, but never his mind. 
Roast beef and plum-pudding are everywhere his Christmas 
fare, and, wherever called upon to elect his representative 
in Parliament, he does it in the fearless old fashion of the 
Motherland. It feeds our pride of race, does this immuta- 
bility; and when we are told, as on Thursday, by the 
Times Correspondent at Sydney, that at the election for 
the King Division ‘‘Mr. Reid, the Premier, and Mr. 
Barton, the Federal leader, had been frequently pelted 
with eggs and flour when addressing meetings,” we saw 
ourselves as in a glass. ‘‘ Personal feeling ran high 
during the campaign, and many scenes of disorder 
occurred”—of course, for a great principle was at 
stake, and our kinsmen, sharing our whole-hearted 
thoroughness, made a sacrifice of decorum to the 
greatness of the occasion. And the result? Upon Mr. 
Reid’s Parliamentary position the elections have resulted 
in what looks like a moral, though not a numerical, 
defeat. The final returns give 67 Ministerialists, 50 
Federalists, and 8 Independents, whereas in the last 
Parliament the Ministerialists numbered 81 and the 
Opposition only 44. But this is not all; for three of Mr, 
Reid's colleagues in the Ministry have lost their seats, 
and Mr. Reid himself in his own stronghold has only 
secured his return by the narrow majority of 110 against 
Mr. Barton, who threw up his own constituency to 
contest Mr. Reid’s. Upon the prospects of Federa- 
tion the result of the elections is less easy to 
decipher; for one reason, because the issue placed 
before the electorate was complicated with ques- 
tions of fiscal policy and Parliamentary reform. But 
because Mr. Reid is a professing Opportunist and is pretty 
certain to see in his diminished following a warning that 
New South Wales is indisposed to sanction his cavalier 
treatment of the Commonwealth Bill, we incline to think 
that on resuming office he will put all his wisdom into the 
task of stealing the Federalist clothes. In speaking of 
the Federal movement it will be relevant to draw attention 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to the Australian Govern- 
ments that in September, when the agreement for the 
administration of New Guinea comes up for renewal, the 
scope of it should be extended to include the Solomon 
Islands, which were annexed some five years ago in Aus- 
tralian interests. A joint responsibility such as was 
created by that agreement makes powerfully for Federation, 
but if it is to continue to do so there must be no more 
concessions of the Somers Vine type. 


Our Little Wars 


The Sudan.—The non-combatants have been having it 
all to themselves lately, but now again we begin to hear 
the drums and trumpetings of the fighting arm of the 
expedition. The rail-head has reached Dakala on the 
Atbara, and troops are being rapidly passed up to the camp 
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there from Cairo. The First Brigade of the’ British 
Division under Colonel Wauchope is to concentrate at 
Shabluka on August 4, and the’ Second Brigade under 
Colonel Lyttleton at Abu Dir on the 14th. The Nile is 
rising more rapidly, and the gunboats are now able to 
patrol up to the foot of the Shabluka or Sixth Cataract, 
the sole remaining obstacle on the 200 miles of river which 
lie between the Sirdar and Khartoum. The flotilla will 
consist of ten armoured steamers mounting quick-firers 
and Maxims, three unarmoured, and the ‘‘ Tara,” 
captured last year from the Khalifa at Dongola. Nasri, 
an island twelve miles below Shabluka, is being turned to 
account as an advanced depét, and here ninety days’ 
supplies and firewood for the gunboats are being rapidly 
stored. As proof of the care with which all the details 
are being thought out and arranged, it is worth recording 
that, in order to ascertain the true distance at which 
practical breaches might be made in the walls of Omdur- 
man, an exact replica of the walls was built near Cairo 
and experimented upon, at varying distances, with the 
5-inch howitzer to be used in the actual assault—soo yards 
was found to be sufficiently close range. 

Nor is the Khalifa idle. He is reported to be full of 
fight, and is concentrating all his forces at Omdurman. 
It is doubtful whether he will contest the passage of the 
Shabluka Cataract, but ‘‘thousands of dervishes” are 
said to be still there. The Vienna journals give the text ofa 
speech of the Khalifa’s to the Sheiks of Kordofan offering 
him asylum in case of his defeat at Omdurman. ‘‘The whole 
world of Islam is astonished that, although God has 
chastised me and taken from me the provinces of Dongola, 
Abu Hamed, and Berber, I have not lost courage, and am 
ready to draw my sword again and to fight the infidels. 
I am ready not only to fight, but also to die for Allah and 
his faith.” The Belgians, in the portion of the Bahr-el- 
Gazal leased in 1894 by the British Government to the 
Congo Free State, are growing anxious lest, in the event 
of defeat, the Khalifa should retire upon them; and our 
people in Uganda share the anxiety. Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
we may be sure, has this contingency in mind, and the 
Khalifa will need to be as nimble in retreat as Osman 
Digna himself if, after what is going to happen presently 
at the junction of the Blue Nile and the White, he finds 
himself able to escape southward. 

Sierra Leone.—The rebels are irrepressible. Even the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone is aghast at them, and declares 
that ‘‘ the whole work of bringing them.within the pale of 
civilisation ‘has to be done ‘over again.” Clearly some 
virulent influence is at work among them, other than 
resentment at the hut tax, which we, or Sir David 
Chalmers for us, have yet to discover. Strong patrols of 
the West India Regiment have been sent out against some 
of the most turbulent, but the ravages of malaria among 
the officers, who are, of course, British, render such 
operations extremely undesirable at this season. 

The North-West Frontier (India).—The Nawab of Dir, 
subsidised by the Indian Government to keep open the 
Chitral road, has fallen out with the? Bajauris of the 
Jhandol Valley, and in a battle fought on the 24th killed 
and wounded 136 of them, himself losing 81. As the 
Nawab is acting against the injunctions of Mr. Deane, the 
Political Officer at Malakand, this is not yet one of ‘‘ our 
little wars,” but may easily become so if the Nawab’s 
action should light up again, as is only too possible, the 
fanaticism which awhile ago ravaged the frontier. For 
the road to Chitral must be kept open 
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BREAKING-UP AT ST. STEPHEN’S 


By an M.P. 


It has often been remarked that the reassembling of 
Parliament is like the reassembling of boys at a public 
, school after the holidays—and the like- 
“Who goes ness is remarkable. The crowd of cheery 
faces, new and old, that one meets in the 
lobby on the opening day before prayers ; the long string 
of members filing past the Chair to shake hands with the 
Speaker, if it be the beginning of the Session ; the sub- 
sequent holiday yarns spun in the smoking-room among 
reassembled friends, are striking reproductions of ‘‘ the 
first day of term,” upon which we all look back with 
unaffected regret. So it is with ‘‘the holidays,” for 
which the House never longed more ardently than now. 
No holiday, however short, comes amiss to the members 
of the House of Commons; and the well-known cry of 
‘* Who goes home?” falls with peculiar satisfaction upon 
the ears of all who have been kept at Westminster since 
the first week of February. For the next few months, 
at any rate, we shall have not needed to toil all day to 
get a ‘‘pair” before stealing a night off, nor shall we need 
to exercise the courage and self-denial necessary to face 
dinner at the House; we shall in a few days, for once, 
be able to troop out through the serried lines of popular 
Whips, who can hardly refrain from pressing the habitual 
question, ‘ You'll be back at ten o’clock, won’t you ?” 


Few outsiders know what ticklish work the ‘‘ Whips ” 
have to do. I should think that, perhaps, the person 
most responsible in Parliament for the 
easy working of our huge legislative 
machine ts the chief Government Whip. 
With him it rests to settle for the Leader of the House 
the order of business ; and this item in itself entails an 
amount of arrangement between parties and sections of 
parties well-nigh incredible. He is answerable for 
‘* keeping a house” when Government business is under 
discussion ; aye, and for keeping on duty 100 supporters 
of the Government in case that same discussion has to be 
prematurely ended by ‘‘Closure.” Thus it will be seen 
that the Chief Whip’s task is no light one; and that, for 
its fulfilment, much depends upon the personal popularity 
of that official and his juniors. In Sir W. Walrond we 
have a model Whip. He is one of those men who, with 
his hands quite full of work, never seems flurried or 
seems to get out of his stride ; and although he may issue 
four-lined whips with a frequency which is almost alarm- 
ing, he does not press unduly upon his team of members, 
with all of whom he is deservedly popular. Mr. 
Anstruther, the Liberal-Unionist Whip, is first lieutenant, 
and combines the sprightliness of a schoolboy with the 
sagacity of a Scot. I am inclined to think that he 
knows the temper of the House as well as any of 
those who guard the entrance to, or rather the exit 
from, the Lobby. The other Whips are all excellent 
fellows, nearly all Etonians, curiously enough. It is heart- 
breaking to have to refuse Lord Stanley's genial invitation 
to stay in the House for dinner (N.B. at your own 
expense) ; equally difficult is it to pass Mr. Hayes Fisher 
at the door without having previously paired, especially 
when one reflects upon his prowess with the gloves. Lord 
Arthur Hill, Lord Curzon, and Mr. Fellowes are all cour- 
tiers by nature and profession—Lord Arthur Hill, alas! 
lost to us towards the close of the Session—adepts consc- 
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quently in making the worse cause appear the better, and in 
explaining to the unwilling or unwary the countless reasons 
for not leaving the House. The Opposition Whips recline 
for the most part in the pleasant shades of ofium cum 
dignitate, except on the very rare occasion when a full 
trial of strength is anticipated. Then there emerges from 
his little room Mr. Tom Ellis, a Welshman to the core, , 
followed by Messrs. Causton, Munro Ferguson, and 
McArthur, national representatives, be it noted, chosen 
apparently to lead their respective ‘‘ partners ” to dance in 
the same Lobby. He would indeed be hard to please who 
could find much fault or desire any change in these two | 
sets of Whips; for to their good humour and good 
temper it is mainly due that the House of Commons, 
though riven asunder by public differences, remains the 
most friendly of all friendly Societies in the world. 


A great deal is written about what is ‘‘said in the 
Lobby,” by which the Press means the unofficial opinions 
of M.P.s in general—surely an inaccurate 
expression; as though an assembly of 
presumably sane men would choose an 
uncomfortable and draughty hall as a suitable spot in 
which to interchange their views. As a matter of fact, 
such unofficial opinion as the House of Commons possesses 
(and there is a good deal of it about just now) is generally 
expressed in the smoking-room. The Lobby, except for 
perhaps half an hour in the afternoon, is practically un- 
tenanted. There are always a few pressmen about, anda 
few peers like Lord Rowton and Lord Tweedmouth, whose 
careers have been bound up with the Lower House. Cap- 
tain Middleton, the ‘‘ Skipper,” as he is familiarly styled, is 
sometimes there, and an old member or two ‘‘ lobbying ” 
for some particular measures in which they are especially 
interested. But the smoking-room is undoubtedly the most 
interesting feature of our Parliamentary life, as being in the 
first place essentially English, and in the second place totally 
impossible in any foreign country. There, in a large room 
comfortably furnished, we daily see Mr. Labouchere, an 
inveterate cigarette smoker, surrounded by men who 
listen to his stories with far more attention than they do 
to his speeches: there, Mr. Bowles discoursing on boilers 
or budgets with equal precision to a circle of experts : or 
Sir Lewis McIver, who rivals Mr. Labouchere as a 
raconteur, telling excellent stories with his back to the 
fire-place. On either side of the room, the keen opposition 
of parties finds its expression in the chess contests which 
are always being waged: Tory v. Radical, Atheist v. 
Churchman, nay Parnellite v. Anti-Parnellite! What 
matters it? A flag of truce waves over the smoking- 
room, and the man who conduces to any rise in the con- 
versational temperature is marked down as an iconoclast 
in our temple to Nicotine. 


In the 
Smoking Room 


At this point I am sorely tempted to a display of 
anecdotage--it is difficult, indeed, to refrain from repro- 
ducing, and to spoil in the reproduction, 
Di : S some of the inimitable stories that have 
reached me from that land where most 
things are forgotten—stories of Mr. Labouchere's diplo- 
matic and other careers, of Lord Warkworth’s wander- 
ings, of Mr. Allan’s adventures in blockade-running, of 
Mr. Davitt and his experiences in prison. But I will not 
lift the veil which properly protects these confidences from 
the public ear, save and except two delightful Irish tales 
that have reached m2 from other sources. 
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An Irish member was overheard denouncing a Radical 
friend in the strongest terms, the reason being that the 
Irishman had come down to the House at great per- 
sonal inconvenience to support the rejection of a Bill, 
in order to oblige the aforesaid colleague: but on 
arriving in the Chamber what was his amazement to hear 
his friend ‘‘ actually moving that the Bill be read this day 
six months!” Perfide Albion, with a vengeance! An- 
other gentleman of Hibernian extraction has corroborated 
the well-known dislike of Conservatives to a Radical 
speaker by first-hand evidence! He disclaims any sug- 
gestion of eaves-dropping: he merely overheard two 
Cabinet Ministers talking. ‘‘And A said: ‘B, we must 
get the Speaker out of the Chair to-night.’ ‘Yes,’ 
rejoined B, ‘we'll get him out as quick as ever we can.’ 
. . - And all this, I suppose” (so commented the Irish- 
man), ‘‘because Gully is softer with us Irishmen than 
Peel.” 


ABOUT GOODWOOD 
By E. SPENCER MOTT (‘Nathaniel Gubbins’’) 


ALTHOUGH the palmy days of Goodwood have, as far as 
the quality of the racing is concerned, departed long since, 
the fixture is still marked with a cross in the diary of the 
Turf student. The Sussex Fortnight, which immediately 
succeeds the London season, is still the occasion with a 
great many fashionables and others for combining a deal 
of revelry and extravagance with a little sport and recrea- 
tion and a modicum of sea air. With some weak-kneed 
sportsmen, whom the drawing-room racing (as it is called) 
in Sandown, Kempton, and other parks within easy reach 
of Pall Mall has rendered indolent and hypercritical, 
Goodwood is not popular on account of its inaccessibility ; 
and certainly the drive from Chichester or Drayton to the 
Grand Stand is, if picturesque, more or less wearisome. 
Brighton, the base of operations of some of the racing 
army, is a long way off, and even an improved train 
service does not enable the tired racegoer to dine much 
before 9.30. The same drawback applies to Southsea, 
Ryde, and Cowes. Midhurst and Bognor are favourite 
spots from which to ‘‘do” one’s Goodwood ; but Chichester, 
although possessed of an excellent hostelry or two, is not 
to be recommended to those who valve peace and quiet, 
seeing that it is the favoured resort of the ‘‘ dangerous 
element,” of those habitual followers of the sport of kings 
whose presence on a racecourse is endured for the same 
illogical reasons that excuse the existence of the high- 
waymen and assassins of Lambeth—ruffians too well 
known to racegoers under the generic term of ‘the 
boys.” The peaceful little village of Singleton is within 
easy reach of the racecourse, and here most of the 
trainers and jockeys, with a few reporters, take up their 
abode, beguiling their leisure hours with cricket and other 
healthful and harmless recreations. And, in the interests 
of law and order, it is satisfactory to note that since the 
death of ‘‘the Squire” no attempt has been made to bring 
off a prize-fight, either in the old or new style, within bow- 
shot of the stronghold of the house of Lennox. 

There is but little poetry attaching nowadays to what 
was once known as the sport of kings, but which might 
at this end of the century be more fittingly described as 
a gigantic business, carried on chiefly for the relief of 
millionaires and the enrichment and aggrandisement of 
hard-headed plebeians who obtain valuable information by 
suborning the servants of others. The multiplicity of 
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meetings and the glut of valuable prizes have knocked 
most of the sentiment and a great deal of the sport and 
excitement out of racing. Men do not speak with bated 
breath of the. Derby favourite for weeks beforehand, and 
we 10 longer hear of any ‘‘ superb groan” being uttered 
by a statesman who has failed to capture the ‘ Blue 
Riband.” Contemporary literature seldom alludes to those 
glories of Goodwood sung in the past. The men of letters 
who pen the special articles still go into raptures over the 
ladies’ frocks and the luncheons, but are silent over our 
old friend the Birdless Grove—as is the Grove itself. Nor 
do we read nowadays of those tiny white sails flitting 
about the Solent, in which a past generation took so much 
delight, and which, when the atmosphere is clear (and 
when is it?) are still distinctly visible from the top of 
Trundle Hill. 

Truth to tell, the racing has not been of late years of 
so high a class as the company. A Goodwood crowd is a 
far more select one—as regards the ladies, at all events— 
than that at Ascot or Sandown, and ladies’ maids and 
landladies are conspicuous by their absence during the 
pleasant luncheon hour under the trees, far from the 
madding crowd of Tattersall’s enclosure. But the only 
interesting race in the programme this week was that for 
the Stewards’ Cup. Fields for this have ruled large since 
its establishment in 1840; and the fewest runners since 
that year have been 18. In 12861 no less than 45 started, 
and, as matter of fact, the numbers of 46 horses were 
hoisted in the frame—which was not capacicus enough 
to contain the names of the jockeys—beforehand, though, 
owing to one of the competitors falling lame in the pre- 
liminary canter, only 45 went to the starting post. 

In the same year, and until some time afterwards, the 
Findon Stakes, which has now dwindled into a very minor 
affair, was the principal race for two-year-olds, and pro- 
duced a splendid finish between the first four, of whom 
Mr. R. C. Naylor’s Caterer, ridden by ‘‘Sam” Rogers, 
just gained the verdict. During the last dozen years the 
prizes to be won by the younger horses have increased in 
value at Goodwood, although still insignificant in com- 
parison with what can be gained at some other meetings. 
The fund does not disburse much, and in the richest stake 
of all, which takes its name from the Heir to the Crown, 
the subscribers of 200 sovereigns apiece merely compete 
for their own money. 

‘* Ichabod!” should be writ large on the trophy which 
now does duty for the Goodwood Cup. Founded in 1812, 
this race is replete with traditions and memories of the 
‘* glories” of the Duke of Richmond’s meeting. To the 
Turf student the following names of horses who have won 
this Cup will be familiar enough:—Priam (twice), 
Glencoe, Harkaway (twice)—the still living Mr. Joseph 
Osborne maintains that this was the best racehorse he 
ever saw—Charles the Twelfth (twice), Alice Hawthorn, 
Miss Elis, The Hero, Van Tromp (the trial horse of the 
Flying Dutchman), the French trio—Jouvence, Baroncino, 
and Monarque, the American Starke, Virago, Favonius, 
Doncaster, Hampton, and Isonomy. Since the gallant 
little Bard (who was subsequently expatriated to France} 
walked over for this prize, twenty-two years ago, no 
horse of any particular note has won it, and two years 
ago a ‘‘handicap horse,” in Count Schomberg—who has 
since had his attention turned to hurdle-racing—was 
allowed to walk over. 

As for the Goodwood Stakes, first run in 1823, and at 
one time a race of considerable importance, it has been 
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reformed altogether, and has become the Goodwood Plate. 
And so subtle is the distinction between stakes and plate 
that it would take too long to discuss it in this article. It 
was during the race for the Goodwood Stakes of 1856 that 
an accident occurred which looked at first to the spectators 
like wholesale boy-slaughter. Fortunately, however, al- 
though a horse had his back broken, and a jockey his leg, 
the casualties stopped short here. The accident occurred 
in this way. In negotiating asharp turn round a tolerably 
steep bank about half a mile from the stand, Chevy Chase, 
one of the competitors, overpowering the tiny child who 
was in the saddle, slipped up and fell back amongst the 
rest of the field. The boy, marvellous to relate, escaped 
with a shaking, but in the m/ée one Benjamin Bartholo- 
mew, another of the riders, sustained, as above noted, a 
fracture of the leg. Two of the loose horses fought with 
each other like tigers, and were with difficulty parted ; 
whilst another, finding himself a free,agent, galloped three 
miles across country as straight as he could go. 

Mr. Alfred Watson tells an amusing story in his 
recently published “‘ Turf” :— 

‘The late Judge Clark went fast asleep one hot 
summer’s afternoon at Goodwood when the horses were at 
the post for the Stewards’ Cup. He gazed over the shim- 
mering landscape before him till he dozed away, to be 
suddenly aroused by a happily observant policeman, who 
shook him up to consciousness just when the field had 
reached the distance, so that he had time to fulfil his 
duties.” 

This, it may be added, is one of the very few instances 
on record of a racing official being ‘‘ caught napping.” 


SEASIDE LETTERS 


Il.—HYTHE AND SANDGATE 


Tue road down from the station is always steep, usually 
dusty. The road up to the station is the same road, but 
its steepness is something altogether different; on a hot 
day—and Hythe is rich in such—that grind up to the 
station opens more pores than a Turkish bath and evokes 
comparisons with the higher Alps. But to-day we are 
descending. The passage on your left, the one with the 
railings, through which you catch glimpses of a mill-pond, 
will take you into the High Street of the old Cinque Port. 
The town clusters about this High Street, gradually 
climbing up the hillside, and only stopping short below 
the ancient church whose weather-worn masonry over- 
looks all Hythe, the flat foreshore that extends from 
down’s foot to pebbly beach, and the spreading range of 
gardened houses that cover this old down against whose 
base the sea was once mighty. 

Hythe has been left stranded and dry; the waters 
have receded from her. To reach the sea‘you must turn 
away from the High Street, cross the bridge that spans 
‘* The Canal,” and go down the Ladies’ Walk. Flat as a 
billiard-table is the stretch between town and sea’s rim, 
this sandy plot of waste land over which the sea once 
raced. There is a ‘‘ Parade,” and there are little blocks 
of houses, merely thin strips one house deep, in front of 
you. It is here that the visitors abide in summer-time. 
The houses are all facing the sea; you step out of your 
front window on to the Parade, which is a_ p'easant 
arrangement, especially if you bathe before breakfast. 

The Parade is really a road along the :hore, all black 
asphalt, and the first two miles of it take ycu into Sand- 
gate; while, if you care; to continue, you will be in Folke- 
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stone an hour or so after setting out from the Hythe 
front. This long strip of asphalt forms an excellent 
cycling track, and the wild military that frequent the 
School of Musketry and Shorncliffe camp are often seen to 
scorch along here at a breakneck pace. 

The Hythe morning is spent in cogitations, mingled 
with bathing and negro minstrelsy. Day after day the 
visitors turn out from the thin white line of houses on the 
front, and acquire complexions worthy of any tannery, 
Lying full-length on the beach,.you can see the hot air 
quiver and vibrate above the white and brown shingle ; 
every now and again a squad of men will come marching 
by on their way from musketry practice at the butts 
beyond the flagstaff; and, if you are very active and 
acquainted with some of the numerous little girls who 
daily sit in the sun and let their hair dry, you will allow 
yourself to be dragged down the Ladies’ Walk, and then, 
possibly, will follow chocolate creams at the tuck-shop, 
strawberries a little lower down, and gin-and-gingerbeer 
at Mr. Cobay’s as an amiable concession toward your own 
degenerate appetites. 

But it is in the afternoons that Hythe enjoys itself most 
vigorously. Breaks and omnibuses are ready to carry 
you afar—mainly to the mundane delights of Folkestone, 
five miles further down. But ‘‘ The Canal” licks Folke- 
stone into the cocked hat of idiom. ‘‘ The Canal” is a 
wide ditch, full of water, and was dug during the Napo- 
Jeonic scare, when the French fleets and transports were 
collecting at Boulogne. Now ‘‘The Canal” has grown 
into something like a river, and row-boats and fishermen 
emphasise the metamorphosis. Away from Hythe, a matter 
of fifty strokes or so, the sculler reaches the foot of the 
downs which top Romney Marsh. Fat pasture-lands fall 
away to the south, while above are picturesque heights, 
dotted with sheep, and uncommon good to scramble over. 
Spinneys and thick tangles of immature trees and brakery 
vary the succession of grass-covered slopes, and when 
Lympne Castle appears over the edge of this northern 
barrier, the sculler would do well to quit his boat and 
scramble heavenward. 

A miraculous breeze blows for ever across these heights, 
the years fall away as one prances gaily along their wind- 
shorn borders. From inland come glimpses of Engl'sh 
village and grey church, old houses standing amid well- 
kept grounds, all the pride of country, the beauty that 
stamps Saxon soil. Lympne Castle is open to the visitor, 
its warden now a sturdy yeoman, whose good lady does 
the honours with dignity and kindliness that your mere 
Cit shall vainly strive after. She will show you on to the 
terrace, and you will look down over one of the finest 
sights in Europe—the world, for that matter. Below 
stretch the grey marshes, wastes of desolate sand, sadder 
and more profoundly lost than any landscape, Umbrian or 
Southern French ; the sea beyond, aglitter with blue and 
gold, flashes under a blue sky, and the sun is so high and 
post-zenithal as to liven into deepest green the rich uplands 
that reach right and left into the distance. 

They serve tea at one of the cottages beside the Castle, 
The shadows are lengthening now. You are more though‘- 
ful as you come down the hillside. Some remains, loose 
stones of a ruined stronghold, fetter your imagination for 
a moment with testimonies remote, echoes of the medi- 
eval. You find your boat fast tied to some gnarled root 
projecting from the treacherous banks. The current has 
turned her head maybe. The sunset may turn yours as 
you pull slowly home between the lights. Willows ¢daop 
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and overhang the water, inviting to soft loiterings in nooks 
remote. Above shines the whiteness of an early star. 
Summer and summer’s soft forgetfulness make balm of 
good British air. But here are the bridges and Hythe 
Town. A stout lady takes your silver, nor are you dis- 
posed to haggle over the exchange. Gold would not be 
too heavy for such hours. 

Up on the Parade the “‘ niggers” are holding revel. 
The last shimmering film of day is fading behind the hills 
that gird the town. You sup with open windows, and 
outside the people pass merrily to and fro. Let us light 
an evening pipe and join them. Through a gap in the 
row of lodging-houses, Hythe, a dim outline flecked with 
lamps, is dropping to rest. Before you, across the water, 
flashes changing colour—now a red light, now a white 
one—from a French lighthouse ; at your left, in the curve 
of the bay, sparkles Sandgate, a nest of fireflies, facing 
the horn whose beaconed point is Dungeness. The moon 
is full and yellow, so yellow that the reflections on the 
moving waves below suggest nothing so much as the 
constant motion, the licking of tongues of flame. The 
sea is quite calm, mildly swelling like the slow heave of a 
dispassionate woman’s breast. The niggers are singing 
something about a lady whose “ golden hair was hanging 
down her back.” It is close on ten o’clock. The day is 
nearing its end. Everybody is on the Parade or in the 
tiny gardens that lead to the lighted French windows. 
The two medical students from the corner house are 
talking to the half-pay officer’s daughter at No.9. The 
three little milliners have come up from the town eager to 
see new faces, hear new voices. The little girls who ate 
the chocolate creams in the morning are concluding the 
day’s labour prominent among the crowd that clusters 
round the niggers. At ten o'clock it is all over; at half- 
past Hythe sleeps and only the moon outside is wakeful. 

ALBERT Kinross. 


SHOOTING PROSPECTS 


Towarps the end of July the letter-box has few contents 
more interesting than certain clumsily addressed, _ill- 
written missives which bear the post-mark of some 
remote office in Scotland, Yorkshire, or Wales. If the 
recipient be a professional or business man, as often as 
not they come from Sussex, Hampshire, Gloucester, 
Wilts, or another county where a little partridge shooting 
has been rented. For the gamekeeper has been waxing 
very important during the last few weeks. He has 
“‘walked the moors” in order to estimate the grouse 
population, and he has been experimenting with the dogs 
to see if the young ones are developing the nose and 
steadiness of the old. In corrie and glen he has noted the 
condition of the stags, and is full of views with regard to 
blackgame and waterfowl. Should he belong to a Southern 
manor, he makes it a point to know the number of 
each covey of partridges and the quantity of hares and 
rabbits; he volunteers a report on the pheasant coops, and 
has kept a sharp eye on the water fowl. Very well he 
knows the value set on all this information by his master, 
who by the end of July finds the business and the pleasure 
of town life equally fagging, and lightly turns his fancy to 
wide stretches of heather and rippling burns and cool 
mountain air. There is not to him, at present, any ques- 
tion more engrossing than the probable character of the 
shooting season, and it fascinates none the less because an 
eleméht of uncertainty enters into the calculation 
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For there is but one sure means of knowing what game 
is on an estate, and that is to shoot over it; and you may 
be certain of this—that the forecast is ever inclined to be 
sanguine. Yet, though one cannot declare beforehand 
that a year is to be the absolutely worst or the absolutely 
best on record, observation can tell whether it will be good 
or bad. That the present omens are happy is beyond a 
doubt, even if we are inclined to treat the reports with a 
certain healthy criticism, born of long and at times painful 
experience. 

As the Twelfth is the day of days to sportsmen, it may 
be well to begin with grouse. An open winter is half the 
battle with them, and it is certain that they got over their 
breeding operations successfully. The only serious check 
occurred in May, when there were a number of hard frosts to 
the detriment of the eggs. Undoubtedly the same cause 
affected the partridges, for though. the young are healthy 
and well forward, a large covey is a rare exception. Many 
broods we have seen consist of from three to half a dozen 
birds. For the same reason wild duck have produced, as 
a rule, small broods. And yet here we must distinguish. 
The writer has noticed a very considerable difference 
according to the place chosen for nesting. Some of the 
duck chose a low situation on an island in the middle of a 
pond, and being exposed to the cold have done very badly, 
the flappers now being seen in twos and threes where they 
under more favourable conditions would have appeared by 
the dozen. But some of the ducks chose higher and warmer 
situations. One was on the top of an old hayrick, many in 
the crowns of the pollards, and these have done excellently. 
On some occasions the duck and the drake have been seen 
piloting long strings of young from the woodland to the 
water. It is seldom, indeed, that bad shooting is due to 
small broods. 

On moors it is a cause for the heartiest congratulation 
that the signs of disease reported at the beginning of the 
season have disappeared and the birds are strong and 
healthy. Recent thunderstorms are said to have done 
some harm in Yorkshire, but they occurred too late in the 
season to have any serious result. On partridge ground 
the thing most to be feared is prolonged rain. As the birds 
persist in running among the clover and long grass they 
get draggled, and eventually half choked, half drowned. 
No misfortune of this kind has to be chronicled. The hay 
is now almost all cut, and though the harvest is not going 
to be early, soon the corn will follow, so that the most 
perilous time is over. It is, however, a wise plan not to 
observe the First of September as religiously as the 
Twelfth of August—if grain be still standing, birds will be 
none the worse for a week’s longer grace. Pheasant 
rearing has not proved so satisfactory as usual this year, 
a large proportion of eggs proving barren—possibly a 
consequence of obtaining them from confined birds. The 
alternative of buying them from any chance seller has the 
unfortunate effect of encouraging egg-stealing, a very 
mischievous form of poaching. But the most notable 
feature of the year is the extraordinary quantity of ground 
game, or, in other words, the number of rabbits. Deer 
have done well, and hares no worse than could be expected 
from the lack of protection; but rabbits swarm to an 
enormous extent. As the popularity of shooting these has 
grown of recent years with the improvement of the 
methods pursued, this is a very welcome piece of news to 
the sportsman. Given a moderately fine autumn and 
plenty of rabbits, and he is not likely to grumble at the 
shooting. 








THE END OF SOCIETY * 


‘«The end of socicty is the individual."—Law maxim. 


THE cabin had but one room : at one end of that was a bedstead 
high puffed with a feather bed, though the month was August ; at 
the other was the stove on which Alfaretta was cooking the supper. 
A child of two hung on her skirt, and a six-months-old baby was 
tied in a high chair. 

Occasionally she loo':ed out over the swampy prairie toward 
the direction from which her husband, Sol, might come. 

Nine months before, on their way to Dakota, they had halted 
their waggon here when Sol had hired out to clear the swamp, and 
Alfaretta, with her tow-headed child in her arms, had climbed out 

of the back of the waggon, and set up the stove, and put the bed 
together. 

Sol’s partner and employer, Asaph, lived in a cabin three miles 
west. He had undertaken to clear two hundred acres of land for 
a company in La Fayette. He kept an account of the work done 
by himself and Sol and settled once a month. 

This was settlement day and Alfaretta knew that Sol would be 
ater than usual ; nevertheless she kept looking out for his approach 
with a sort of formless anxiety. Asaph could read and write, Sol 
could not. Sol thought Asaph had cheated him the last two times. 
Alfaretta did not doubt that this had been the case, although her 
experience of life had not been extended enough to give her much 
reason for thinking one thing or another. She had married at 
fifteen, and her life before that had been passed partly in the 
mountains of Tennessee, and partly on the little clay-soiled farm 
in South western Indiana where ber father had “squatted.” The 
three years since her marriage she had spent for the most part in 
the waggon. Sol had been anxious to, better himself... This ce- 
termination and the fact that he possessed a waggon and team were 
evidences that he was, although only twenty-one years old, a man 
of some capacity. 

At sunset Alfaretta saw him coming across the clearing. He 
was over six feet high, and blond in hair and beard. Though he 
carried an axe over his shoulder he walked with the easy swing 
of symmetrical strength. Alfaretta perceived this with an appre- 
ciation for which she had no medium of expression. 

When he came in without addressing her she did not wonder. 
He was silent by nature, and at any time had but little to say. 
Besides this the months the two had passed in almost entire 
isolation had developed between them an understanding inde- 
pendent of speech. She knew his thoughts as a dog knows the 
moods of his master. The child toddled toward him; he took it 
in his arms and sat silent while Alfaretta spread a newspaper on 
the top of a box and put on it the skillet of fried pork, some corn 
pone, and two tin cups of coffee. 

When Sol had eaten his supper his wife asked, “ Wha'd he give 
you this time?” 

“ Fifty cents for a month’s work.” 

“ He’s give us some meat and meal.” 

Sol made no response, but after a quarter of an hour he spoke 

again. 

“ He says I owed him ten dollars last time. 
in the paper I signed.” 

Alfaretta did not ask if this was true; she knew it was not. 
But she did not know that she had any right to be specially in- 
dignant. That they should be forever cheated and betrayed was 
only a part of the order of things. 

Sol went outside of the door and sat there with the child in his 
arms while he smoked his pipe. Malarial mists rose heavily and 
almost obscured the dull after-glow of the sunset. The child went 
to sleep, and he brought it in, and unclasping its little arms took 
its apron off and put it on the back of the bed. 

The baby was fretful ; Alfaretta soothed it to sleep again and 
again, only to have it waken with the peevish wail of a teething 
child whenever she tried to put it down. Mosquitos and gnats 

came in swarms and clouded the light of the dingy little lamp, in 


He says that was 


* This powerful story, appearing of late on the other side of the Atlantic, 
has aroused considerable comment. It is now published for the first time in 


England, and we fancy our readers will agree with us in regarding it as one 
of the most perfect specimens of the short story known to English readers, 
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the oil of which floated a red rag—put there with decorative intent. 
Sol sat on the bed for another half-hour in deep thought. Then 
he rose and went toward the door. 

‘Where you going ?” 

“T’m going to try to make Asaph square up.” 

“Well, he won't.” 

He had taken his gun up as she spoke. 
“ Well, if he don’t I'll kill him.” 

Such a threat gave Alfaretta no particular concern at the 
moment. She had heard such threats all of her life; they were 
the recourse of the injured, the argument of the angry. She had 
seen men who had killed others ; she had even witnessed a shoot- 
ing or two in which no one was hurt. But no sooner was Sol gone 
than she became troubled. She tried with all the intensity of 
which she was capable to make the baby sleep, to force him to 
stay asleep. When she had succeeded she came out, shutting the 
cabin door softly behind her. She stood for an instant as if in doubt ; 
then with her arm held before her to shield her face from the low- 
growing bushes, she ran at full speed across the marsh toward the 
cabin of Asaph. 

As she came near she heard the sound of loud talking. The 
men seemed to come out of the door together. Their tones grew 
fiercer. There were two shots, a shriek, an oath, and then 
silence. 

As Sol strode through the slashes Alfaretta slipped to his side 
and touched his arm. He clutched her (he shook from head to 
foot) and dragged her out into the moonlight and looked at her. 
She was crying aloud. 

“ Damn you, be still !” he said, and drove her before him along 
the way home. 

In the morning Sol put on his other shirt from the box under 
the bed. He lingered awhile, as if waiting for something. At 
about seven, however, he took his axe and went to work. 

The shirt he left on the floor was blood-stained—his left arm 
had been grazed by a bullet. When he got home Alfaretta had 
washed the garment, and it hung drying on a stump near the door. 
He looked at it and then, sharply, at his wife. 

At first Alfaretta had no thought but simple horror at the deed. 
She had been so far away from everything that she had no constant 
realisation that there was anyone in the world but themselves. 
By the second morning she began to fear. She knew that it was 
wrong to kill, and the possibility of some human vengeance 
occurred to her mind. In her sleep she had visions of the streets 
in Indianapolis through which they had passed on their way. There 
were crowds there, always moving, and moving. 

She had moments of that strange physical apprehension of 
danger that some women call nervousness. She was frightened 
into speechless trembling when, at the end of the third day, Sol, 
speaking for the first time, said, “If you blab you ought to be 
killed too.” 

By this time he did not eat or sleep, but sat in one position all 
daylong. As Alfaretta had looked about for a place to lay the 
little baby, Sol had held out his hands. After that he had cared 
for it altogether, except when he gave it to the mother to be fed. 

One day he put his head forward as if to listen. Then he laid 
the child down gently and walked to the door. Alfaretta heard 
him give a long sigh. In a moment three men on horseback came 
in view—the sheriff and two deputies. Sol went with them with- 
out resistance. 

While Sol was in gaol he was approached by a shystering 
lawyer, who had heard from a turnkey of his wounded arm. “ Give 
me twenty-five dollars,” he said, “and I’ll get you off. It was 
self-defence.” Sol listened to what the other had to propose, and 
then said simply, “I ‘low it wasn’t self-defence, 1 reckon I wasn’t 
afred of Asaph’s killing me.” When the lawyer lowered his price 
to five dollars Sol would not even give him so much out of the 
money for which his team had been sold, and as soon as he could 
he gave every cent to the sheriff to be kept for Alfaretta. 

At the opening of the trial the judge, finding no lawyer acting 
for the prisoner, asked an attorney who was in the court-room to 
take charge of the case. It was the same man who had approached 
Sol in gaol. “Your honour,” said he, “I have consulted with the 
prisoner alyeady, and I can only advise him to plead guilty.” 


Now he answered, 
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The trial was soon over. When Sol was asked if he was guilty 
or not he looked up as if bewildered at so superfluous a question. 
“Yes,” he said, “I done it.” 

The Land Company in La Fayette had sent a skilful lawyer to 
represent them in the prosecution. There had been deeds of 
violence among their men before and they were sensitive. He 
was able to show that the murder had been wanton and cold- 
blooded. The newspapers were saying, “There has been too 
much monkeying with life sentences, and getting pardoned out in 
a few years. What this county needs is a little hanging.” Because 
the community had felt themselves outraged by recent failures of 
justice, Sol’s plea of guilty did not serve, as it ordinarily would 
fhave done, to mitigate the sentence that was to be passed on him. 

Alfaretta was not at the trial. The county seat was far away, 
and she had no one with whom to leave the children. Some of 
the nzighbours weré able to go, and drove four miles out of their 
way on the’r return to tell her that Sol had been sentenced to be 
hanged. She got one short letter from her husband ; it was written 
by a fellow-prisoner whose lack of facility in writing had made 
him abbreviate the sentences out of all meaning. A few days 
before the time set for the hanging she walked, carrying both 
children, to a farm five miles away, and got the woman of the 
icuse to engage to take charge of the older child on the day of 
the execution. In preparation she had already made for the six 
months’ baby, who was to go with her, a little dress of pink calico 
and a sun-bonnet of the same. 

The day appointed was late in October, and, although clear, 
very chilly. Alfaretta left home early in the morning and 
took her way across great fields of soft black prairie earth newly 
ploughed for the planting of winter wheat, or sometimes she 
jumped from one little grassy pyramid to another across the frost- 
stiffened swamp. 

The nearest railroad was five miles from her cabin, and there 
were four miles more for her to walk to the county seat after she left 
the cars. She was admitted at once to the enclosure of the Court- 
house when she made herself known. Someone asked her if she 
would like to see the prisoner, but while she dumbly hesitated a 
deputy said it was pretty late already, and he reckoned Sol oughtn’t 
to be bothered. 

As she sat there in front of the scaffold the silence grew deeper 
and deeper. The crowd around her changed into a thousand 
presences, near and oppressive. The officers moved back and 
forth with grave and automatic directness. Everything began to 
swing over her in rhythmic risings and fallings. Then the silence, 
the multitude, the swaying of the universe, seemed to her sense 
to unite in the cadences of some awful force hitherto unknown. 

“ It is over, life ts over, hope ts over. You two have never been 
alone, never—not even in the woods. A multitude has watched you. 
They all have watched you—and now they have taken him, and 
now they are going to kill him !—to kill him!” 

She saw them lead out the condemned man. He had on new 
black clothes. His eyes were glassy, his mouth bung open, his 
head wabbled fiom side toside. He had been filled with morphine 
and brandy. Men held him up on either side. The sheriff, pale 
a3 ashes, turned to test the ropes for the last time. 

Alfaretta got to her feet. She made an effort like the terrible 
struggle of nightmare, but no voice came. An agony clutched her 
whole slender little frame. She screamed, she shrieked. 

“He never knowed! You're doing just what he done! It 
ain’t right! It ain’t right !” 

She was pulled down into her seat. The baby began to wail. 
She opened her dress and put it to her flat young breast. 

She still sat there as the crowd dispersed. The young re- 
porters passed near her. One said, “Oh, there’s the widow!” 
and taking out his note-book turned toward her. The other drew 
him away. “Oh, hell! Ain’t you sick enough already?” 

A deputy came to inquire if she wanted the “remains.” She 
made some sort of affirmative sign, and when Sol’s body was put 
in the coffin she came and sat down beside it with her arm over 
the box. The sheriff said he would ask some of the folks that 
were going that way to carry the body as far as the train. Later 
he came back and said in something like apology that the Balzer 
boys were the only ones he could get. 
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The sheriff’s wife left her hospitable kitchen—she had a lot of 
company to dinner that day—and came across to where Alfa- 
retta sat in front of the gaol, and begged her to come and get a 
comfortable dinner with the folks. Alfaretta looked at her in 
silence as she continued with kindly insistence: “Oh, come right 
on, Miz Hopper; you know you'd ought to eat to keep up your 
strength.” Later a bareheaded little girl ran over, bringing a plate 
on which was a large piece of custard pie and some sweet pickles, 
and a cup of coffee over-sugared and creamed. Alfaretta gave 
the baby a little of the coffee. 

At five o’clock the Balzers came by. They had been drinking, 
but were quiet. “I reckon they'll have sense enough not to talk 
any blaggard talk while she’s along,” the sheriff said, anxiously, 
as they passed out of sight. 

The first mile they were silent. Then they stopped and drank 
from a jug which lay at their feet. Alfaretta sat in the rear end of 
the waggon on some straw. Before they had gone another half- 
mile they were singing and yelling. From then on they were 
drinking constantly, at one. minute making frightful threats to 
anything and everything, at another uttering horrible blasphemies. 
Later it occurred to them to ask the dead man to drink. They 
turned in the seat and poured whisky on the head of the coffin. 

It was dark when they reached the station. The Balzers had 
grown sullen and quarrelsome. The agent came out and helped 
them to put the coffin on the platform which made the station—it 
was only a place where the train took water. Then, after the 
waggon was gone, the agent told Alfaretta that he’d got to go to 
his supper, but he’d come back in time to flag the eight o’clock 
train. She saw his lantern fade and go out down the road. 

As she sat there the night grew cold. Heavy mists rose from 
the earth. She took off her shawl to put around the baby, and 
then her sun-bonnet to wrap around its little feet. 

And as she waited alone with her dead husband she knew not 
of any mercy in the hollow swinging earth beneath her, nor in the 
empty heavens above. 

MARY JAMESON JUDAH. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S LAST 
* JUDGMENT 


Wher: perfected in flesh and bone 
God’s crowned creation ends, 
There with a universal groan 
The cry of life ascends. 


To Heaven's dark doors soul bound in sense 
Has pushed its farthest cry— 

‘© Reach down, O Lord, and take us hence 
That neither live nor die! 


‘* Thou that hast shaped our suffering thus, 
Grant us at last relief ; 

Be sorry now, and loose from us 
The glory and the grief! 


‘* Since Thou hast given us to corrupt 
Flesh and fair earth, now scan 

Thy making, surfeited and supped, 
Thy. maggot-worker, man!” 


O Counsel-Darkener, over me 
Still let Thy glooms expand ; 
More darkness, Lord! lest I should see 
Thy Face, and understand. 
LAURENCE HousMAN. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,8c0 acres), in a splend'd climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical} 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 

ECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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IN: PASSING 


IN the Echo we read :—“Somebody says THE OUTLOOK has 
stolen General Wolfe, and it isn’t the first time either.” We 
solemnly aver that “Somebody” is mistaken. We have never 
stolen any generals at any time, under any provocation, tempta- 
tion, or other influence whatsoever. The author of “ Kidnapped,” 
it is true, figures largely in our columns ; but we never do more 
than print him. Somebody” ought to apologise. 


BEWARE 


As thistledowa by breeze is blown, 
I drift I know not where ; 

Nor act nor thought is e’er my own, 
Oh sorceress beware ! 


A smile bids hope enraptured bloom, 
A frown is mute despair, 

A word from you must seal my doom, 
Oh sorceress beware ! 


You promise, Idol of the town ! 
Your temple to forswear ! 

Forego applause of prince and clown ! 
Oh sorceress beware ! 


Renounce the spell the world beguiles ! 
To fascinate forbear ! 
Resort no more to Circe’s wiles ! 
O14 sorceress beware ! W. D. 
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__ The moan of the Heathen Chinee has a pathos of its own. One 
William Joe Gett, of Wellington, New Zealand, has filed his 
“ statement of the causes of bankruptcy.” It is written in red ink, 
covers four pages of foolscap, and after detailing the Celestial’s 
trading experiences, proceeds :— 


I can’t stand the worry letter comes day after day. I wish I ‘can’t 
read English such unprintable word they wrote, and send the 
youngster come to my shop use threaten languages at me. I see my 
troubles endless to come. I can’t get my money to pay. I am 
helpless. During last three years over thirty-six creditors support 
my business. During last two months not a one let me have a penny 
on tick. Fish never can live ina dry pond without water. Engine 
can’t move along without well supply of coal. Boy can’t fly his kite 
without tail on it. Housekeeper pour out all tea to the cup no 
refilled water, how she give you more tea you require? All empty 
out just the way like my business. Great friend turn an enemy, the 
old saying no provisions could never make soldier stop defend his 
general camp. 


“] wish I can’t read English such unprintable word.” Poor 


susceptible William Joe! 


The London editor’s lot is seldom a happy one—certainly not 
in these Hooleyian days ; but at least he has the advantage of his 
New South Wales confréve. Having heard that a dainty Victorian 
demoiselle “ kneaded bread with gloves on,” a New South Wales 
country journal, whose subscriptions were chiefly paid in kind, 
ranging from artichokes to zero, puts in this plaintive plea :— We 
need bread with our pants on ; we need bread with our boots on ; 
and if our subscribers don’t pay we'll soon need bread with nothing 
on.” One’s heart goes out & that editor-proprietor. 


A BOLT FROM THE BLUE 
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“You American dog, you have just crashed through the ceiling of our Mediterranean !_ If you are at war with Spain, you need not 
Yankee, take care! 


disturb our peace and commerce ! 





If we all start kicking you, we will soon make you swallow your victories’! ” 
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They say that Mr. Mulock, the Canadian Postmaster-General 
and chief sponsor of Imperial Penny Postage, is to be made a 
K.C.M.G. If so he will do credit to an order which has not 
always been<honoured by its Colonial members. How many 
K.C.M.G.’s cotiid one not name who had no other claim to dis- 
tinction than rank political partisanship or a habit of making them- 
selves inconvenient to the powers that be? Mr. Mulock is not a 
man of that stamp. He is a man of sterling personal qualities—a 
doctor by education, a barrister by profession, a farmer by choice, 
and a Minister almost by accident. If you want to please 
Mr. Mulock, talk to him not of penny postage or of Imperial 
cables, but of his model farm in North York, Ontario. His most 
daring political excursion was the motion he made in the Canadian 
House of Commons, in 1894, to reduce Lord Aberdeen’s salary as 
Governor-General from £10,000 to £5,000 per annum. Of course 
it was defeated, and Mr. Mulock himself probably sees now the 
unwisdom of the proposal. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DUEL 











_ The Special Cablegram from our Cape Colony Correspondent, which we publish this week, brings the 
important news that Mr. Rhodes has re-entered the ring in the contest now proceeding in,Cape Colony—the 
contest which wil! decide the part to be played in the future by the Imperial factor in South Africa. 


This month Mr, Raven Hill illustrates a’story in the Pa// Mall 
Magazine. The fact isinteresting. So is theresult. These draw- 
ings and those of Mr. Hartrick published last month should teach 
the “art editors” and readers of our numerous popular monthlies 
what’ illustration really means. Outside the Grafhic publications, 
Punch, the Pall Mall Magazine, and the Ladies Pictorial, we look 
in vain for an English periodical whose black-and-white work is 
not cheap, hackneyed, and Philistine. The Pa// Mall Magazine 
drawings are certainly uneven ; the portrait of the Duke of Con- 
naught as a “ British Army Type” is unrelieved wood ; the “On 
the River” is also mechanical—the lady punting looks as though 
passing through final stages of consumption. On the other hand, 
we have nothing but praise for the landscape-work done by Mr. 
Arthur H. Buckland ‘to illustrate Miss Nesbit’s patriotic verses. 
His figures ‘are shakily drawn and conventional of aspect, but the 
impressionist landscapes which prevail are worthy of any company, 
and full of the glitter of light—the spirit of the country decoratively 
rendered. Pleasant, too, are Mr. Seppings Wright’s pictures illus- 
trating Mr. Clark Russell’s second paper on “The Ship: Her 
Story” ; and Mr, Mark Zangwill’s thumbnail sketches scratched on 
the margin of Mr. Quiller Couch’s causerie are full of humour. 
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“The young lady, dressed somewhat after the fashion of Joan 
of Arc, rode on horseback through the lines, amidst enthusiastic 
shouting, and was ultimately presented with Our Paris Corre- 
spondent.” Sorecords the Daily Chronicle of Evangelina Cisneros, 
the fair Cuban heroine, whose liberation from the durance of a 
Havanese State prison was effected through the efforts of a New 
York journal. Now, we have no objection to wedding presents as 
such, but, as the lady “is not only married to Lieutenant Carbonnel,” 
we must emphatically protest against an innovation which, to say 
the least of it, may cause ultimate trouble, especially if we consider 
the warlike character of this newly constituted household. What 
does Mrs. Paris Correspondent say to all this? These American 
novelties ! as 

It will be reassuring to those who have a liking for “ Scotch,” 
of the liquid sort, in moderate quantities, to learn that there is 
really no%such thing as “‘ bad whisky.” The popular theory as to 

the pernicious effects of raw grain 
whisky, new whisky, “ kill the carter 
whisky,” speel the dyke whisky,” 
and whisky of which “one small 
glass” turns quiet men into devils, 
is all nonsense, In fact, says Mr. 
R. R. Tatlock, the City Analyst of 
Glasgow, the public is hopelessly 
heterodox with regard to whisky. 
After a lengthened investigation, 
extending over many years, Mr. 
Tatlock has been unable to lay 
hands on any whisky “ of a noxious 
character.” Even visits to twenty 
of the commonest public-houses in 
the lowest parts of Glasgow failed 
to secure anything “out of the 
way.” Certainly there is good 
whisky and better whisky, or, to 
quote the zAsissima verba of Mr. 
‘ Tatlock,there is “ some good, and 
others not so good.” There~is 
also harsh whisky and mellow 
whisky, -old whisky and new 
whisky ;~ but. dad whisky—perish 
the thought! According to Mr.. 
_ Tatlock, it is not the quality, but 
the quantity, which is responsible 
for the “free fights and unholy 
language”. which are often the 
culminating points of drinking. 


LY ohannesburg Star 


At the Empire Theatre in Lei+ 
cester Square there is a. gentle- 
man called Segommer, who is by 
way .of being a whole variety en- 
tertainment in himself. Not only does Segommer ventriloquise 
in about twenty-seven languages—French, German, English, and 
any number of animal tongues (his proficiency in high Horse is 
amazing) ; but the man concludes his entertainment with a display 
of lightning modelling and drawing. The Phidian part of the 
programme is of course somewhat elementary, as were the draw- 
ings ; but the dexterity of the artist caused unbounded delight. The 
Press ballet is of course meeting with the success it deserves. 
But why—oh why is there no OUTLOOK? We would look charm- 
ing in an Empire’gown. 
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FINANCE 


LOANS TO CROWN COLONIES 


Two advantages have been urged in support of the 
Government’s proposal to institute a Colonial Loans 
Fund. On the one hand it is represented that facilities 
might thereby be afforded for some of our Colonies to 
borrow on much easier terms, and on the other that a 
new security would be created which would be suitable 
for the more profitable investment: of Savings Bank 
deposits. These are the two main principles in the Bill 
which has been prepared and awaits the consideration 
of Parliament. The proposal has, on the whole, been 
favourably received, but not entirely so, though the 
adverse criticism first met with has, to a large extent, 
disappeared on better acquaintance with the details of the 
scheme. “No doubt the’ereation of any new security which 
will in part fill the void created by the fast-disappearing 
Consols would be welcome, for the ratepayer cannot view 
with satisfaction the present system under which interest 
at the rate of 2} per cent. is paid on Savings Bank 
deposits while the amount of Consols, in which they are 
invested, is yearly growing less, and the vield obtained 
is under 2 per cent. per annum. There are other ways, 
however, of dealing with the unsound economic conditions 
under which the Saving$'Bank Department is carried on, 
and we should not for a moment advocate the establish- 
ment of a Colonial Loans Fund simply as a remedy. 

The scheme of the Government is of much more vital 
importance in its bearing upon the Colonies. Naturally 
the creation of a Colonial Loans Fund would be a step 
towards giving an Imperial guarantee to the loans of the 
minor Colonies—a guarantee which is not extended to 
those Colonies who are strong enough to govern themselves 
and to be responsible for their own finances. This very 
fact has been regarded by some as a reason why the scheme 
should be opposed. “Mike the S/atist they argue that it 
is not incumbent upon the British taxpayer to make either 
loans or gratuities to the Colonies. This is a specious 
argument, for whatever may be said in support of such a 
principle the fact remains that the British taxpayer is 
responsible for the finances of the Crown Colonies. It is 
only intended to make advances under the Act to Colonies 
ever whose finances the Imperial Government have full 
control. The fear that needy Colonies would take 
advantage of the facilities to ‘‘ outrun the constable” is 
simply a bugbear. The measure embodies ample safe- 
guards. 

If the Crown Colonies are worth keeping, it is no less 
incumbent upon us to see that they are well governed 
than it is to provide that they should be economically 
financed, and it hardly seems worthy of the Mother 
Country to tell the weak Colonies that, because they are 
not strong enough to govern themselves, they shall only 
obtain any necessary financial assistance by paying dearly 
for it. Again, if it is wise for the Imperial Government 
to facilitate the development of public works and 
municipal enterprise at home by giving an Imperial 
guarantee, surely it cannot be considered unjust to extend 
similar facilities to our Colonies who are not granted self- 
government. Moreover, in the case of the Colonial 
Loans Fund safeguards are introduced which are not 
attached to the administration of the Local Loans Funds. 
The British taxpayer would not incur any additional 
responsibility, for no single loan under the proposed Bill 
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could be made without Parliamentary consent. One 
other point. The rate of interest to be charged is tobe in 
all cases sufficient to cover not only the interest at which 
the Colonial Loans Fund will have to be borrqwed and the 
costs of management, but also to leave a certain margin 
so as to be a safeguard to the Exchequer against possible 
loss. 

A list of the various loans of the Crown Colonies 
officially quoted on the London Stock Exchange (taking 
into account redemption and accrued interest) is given 
below. Several of them have risen in value since the 
Government Bill was printed. It will be seen that two- 
thirds of the loans were issued at rates of interest ranging 
from 4 to 5 per cent. ; the yield at present prices is but 
little over 3 per cent. per annum. Other Crown Colonies, 
such as Dominica, Montserrat, the Bahamas, British 
Honduras, St. Vincent, Sierra Leone, Gibraltar, and St. 
Christopher-Nevis, have all taised loans in the London 
market at rates of interest running up to 6 per cent., but 
many of them have been redeemed, or have been reduced 
to such an extent that the amount outstanding is now in- 
significant. 


Interest Minimum 








Present r Redemp- 
per cent. — price. Yield. tion. 
ifad 
Antigua .. 4 102 baat |} 310 6 1919-44 
Barbados 34 99 108 i233 1925-42 
British Guiana .. 4 _ 1154 3 5 10 1935 
” ” 3 _ 97 3 4 2 | 3923-45 
. 3 97 9 3 5°8 | 1906 
Ceylon 4 _ 119 3 42 | 1934 
- 3 93 to 983 105 216 6 1940 
ms 44 - 108 444 D 
7 4 _ 106 | 3164) D 
Fiji . 4h 98 104 488] D 
Grenada .. 4 trootori4 110 310 3 | 1917-42 
Hong Kong 34 100 104 370 1918-43 
amaica .. 4 _ 117 3 5 8 | 1934 
a. ae 3 974 99 3. 2 | 1922-44 
Mauritius 4 100 LO 101 120 3 3%" 1937 
a oe 4 _ 101} 319 5 D 
in 3 ter 113 210 1 1949 
Natal 44 g24 to 96 118 317 5 B 
9» “ | 94 114 310 8 D 
» 4 - 117 bse 1927 
” 4 101 119 3 4 2 | 3937 
7. . 0 34 89 to 93 106 3 4 1 | 1914-39 
St. Lucia.. 44 99 102 4904/1 D 
s - 4 o¢tormss = 1134 3 8 2 | 1919-44 
Trinidad .. 5 100 107 415 0 D 
et ee 4 101 mir 310 © | 1917-42 
* 3 974 99 3 OL | 1922-44 





* This Stock is guaranteed by the British Government and is a Trustee stock ; hence 
the small yield. 
In these cases the date of redemption is uncertain, being mostly by drawings. 
The yield is therefcre the gross amount, without allowing for redemption. 
oTE —Where the redemption extends over a series of years the yield is calculated 
on the average or mean life of the bond. 


THE HOOLEY SCANDAL 


Mr. Hooley must be made to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. But who is to make 
him ? Unfortunately, in a case like this our legal machinery 
provides nomeans of compulsion except the Official Receiver, 
and the duty of the Official Receiver is confined to the 
estate. The morals and pockets of the public are no concern 
of his. Nevertheless in safeguarding the estate he can do 
much to safeguard the public. It is his plain business to 
exact a full, true, and particular account of the debtor's 
incomings and outgoings, and this full, true, and par- 
ticular account Mr. Hooley has yet to give, and must be 
made to give, under the penalties which the Official 
Receiver has it in his power to inflict. Whére} for in- 
stance, is that long list of newspapers which, under Mr. 
Broadley’s direction, dipped their hands so freely into 
Mr. Hooley’s pocket? He may have mislaid it, but 
Mr. Broadley could doubtless supply him with a copy. 
But the sorriest feature in the squalid story is the pitiful 
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part played in it by men who bear names that once spelt 
honour and who inherit traditions which should have 
made dish8four difficult. Finance has its pimps and 
prostitutes; and our peers—the pity o’t!—are among 
them. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER’S FIRST FAILURE 


Great good fortune has attended Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and his colleagues since they defeated Sir Charles Tupper 
at the polls in June of 1896. The walls of British Per- 
manent Officialdom have fallen down before their tariff 
and penny postage blasts, and they may yet overcome the 
obstacles which the Treasury and the Post Office delight 
to put in the way of that other great boon—an Imperial 
cable service. But in one matter they have failed, and 
failed badly. Canada seeks to become a halfway-house of 
empire, the essential link in an Imperial chain of com- 
munications between England and the Far East on the 
one hand and Australasia on the other hand. But shecan 
never realise this dream so long as it takes eight to ten 
days to pass from Liverpool to Quebec, while the 
Liverpool-New York passage is made in six. Sir 
Charles Tupper realised this in years long gone by, 
and was one of the first to agitate for a six-day 
Anglo-Canadian mail service. When he left office in 
1896 negotiations were all but concluded to place a weekly 
service of twenty-knot steamers on the route. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier came into power and hoped through 
Messrs. Petersen, Tate, & Co., of Newcastle, to secure a 
twenty-two-knot weekly service for an annual subsidy less 
by 470,000 than the sum voted by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment under the Tupper administration, the Imperial 
Government contributing one-third of the total sum. 
After months of weary waiting Mr. Petersen has failed in 
his efforts to raise the necessary money, and the Canadian 
Government have now formally notified him that the 
negotiations are broken off. Thus the negotiations are 
once again in the stage at which they stood when Sir 
Charles Tupper left office. The service is open for com- 
petition, and one or two of the existing shipping firms— 
-—-notably Messrs. Allan—are approaching the Govern- 
ment. It is certainly time that the work were taken in 
hand by someone who can carry it through, even if that 
implies a restoration of the old subsidy of £70,000 in 
excess of the Petersen terms. 


THE MONETARY OUTLOOK 


There are indications that the plethoric condition of the short- 
loan market, caused by the disbursement of the Japanese indemnity 
money and by the release of the dividends early in the month, is 
passing. away. ‘There are few signs of floating credits becoming 
less ; but there are signs of an improvement in discount rates. 
Owing to the payment of the dividends on Government securities, 
and to an increase in the investments of the Bank of England, the 
credits of the market, as indicated by the total of the bankers’ 
balances, are much larger than they were a month ago, when the 
Bank rate was reduced from 3 to 2} per cent. Since then, how- 
ever, there has been a steady deterioration in the strength of the 
Bank of England; for the Coin and Bullion item has fallen 3} 
millions. stexling, and of this amount £1,817,000 has been ex- 
ported. The Continental demand for gold continues, and there 
is a prospect of a gold drain to New York, which, judging 
from the favourable trade balance of that country, may assume 
important dimensions. When it is remembered also that the 
important foreign exchanges, like those of New York, Paris, 
Berlin, and Amsterdam, have all moved nearer to the specie export 
point in London than they were before we lost the large amount of 
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gold referred to, it is not surprising that dearer money in the 
autumn should be expected in the City. We may add that it is to 
this prospect of dearer money that the poor reception of the 
various large loans offered this week must be attributed. 
Capitalists who, under other circumstances, might have been dis- 
posed to apply for these new loans, which were considered cheap, 
on the idea of selling the stock later.ta;the public, are deterred 
from doing so when there is a prospett of them having to carry 
stock for many months which does not pay them 3 per cent. with 
money which may cost them from to 4 per cent. 


THE WESTERN AUSTRALIA LOAN 


That the applications for the new Western Australia Loan of 
£,1,000,000 in 3 per cent. stock should have reached £550,000 only, 
involving the withdrawal of £450,000, is not perhaps surprising, 
considering the far too numerous issues of gilt-edged securities 
brought forward at the same time. It is to be regretted in the 
interest of the Colony, for according to the latest advices the 
financial resoysces of the Government, haye been recently running 
low. We learn that towards the end of May the Government 
made arrangements with a local insurance society for a loan of 
£500,000 in the form of 3} per cent. Treasury bills having a cur- 
rency of three years. This was attributed to a recommendation by 
the financial advisers of the Government that it would not be 
desirable to attempt to float a loan in London. This advice if 
given appears to have been wise, but at the same time we consider 
that the new loan would have had more chance of success had it 
not been for the reason referred to above, and to the fact that the 
outlook in the Money Market is decidedly in favour of higher rates 
during the rest of the year. 


A NEW DISCOUNT COMPANY FOR LONDON 


The prospectus has appeared this week of the New London 
Discount Company, Limited, formed with a capital of £500,000 to 
acquire and amalgamate the businesses of Dane’s Discount Com- 
pany, Limited, and of the new Share Loan Company, Limited, 
which have a paid-up capital of under{80,000, We do not sup- 
pose, therefore, that either the Union Discount Company, with its 
paid-up capital and reserve of {£900,000 and its £14,000,000 
invested in bills, or the National Discount Company, with its 
paid-up capital and reserve of £1,306,000 and its ten millions 
invested in bills, will be much perturbed by the appearance of the 
new competitor. Givers of fine bills, too, must be pretty well 
aware of the discount facilities already offered to them between 
Lombard Street and Cornhill. The word discount covers a wide 
field—from the half or one per cent. obtainable on the discount of 
British Treasury Bills to the 4o or 60 ‘per cent. of the West End 
moneylender. We do not intend to inquire into the class of 
business which the new London Discount Company proposes to 
undertake, but we have something to say about the prospectus. 

Subscriptions have been invited for 50,000 shares of £5 each. 
It is stated that it is only intended to call up £2 per share, but 
the uncalled liability is by no means unlikely to become a 
practical and unpleasant fact—our cue is the prospectus. The two 
discounting concerns acquired were registered in 1895 and 1896. 
They have the same offices and very much the same directors. 
There are no particulars as to either assets or profits, and with 
regard to the latter there is a very curious certificate stating that 
the accountants “believe that with the employment of a larger 
capital the return on such larger capital will be at least equal to 
that employed on the capital of these two Companies to date.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM ISSUE 


Tenders for £1,000,000 Birmingham Corporation Two and a Half per 
Cent. Stock were opened on Thursday at the Bank of England. The appli- 
cations amounted to £1,297,000, at prices varying from £96 to £91 (the 
minimum). Tenders at £91 will receive about 17 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, those above that price being allotted in full. The average 
price obtained for the Stock is £91 16s. 1d. 





PIANOS.—New or Second-hand—BY ALL MAKERS. 

PIANOS.—Best Cash Terms or on Three Years’ Hire System. 

PIANOS.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., LTD., 40-46 Moorgate 
Street, London, 
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THE JESUIT AND THE COUNT* 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


At the end of Chapter XXXIII. Count Spada and the 
General of the Jesuits were left alone in the pavilion, while 
the course of the story was turned upon the doings of the 
virtuous hero. Profitingi by this moment of privacy, the 
Jesuit turned with a very warning countenance upon the 
peer. 

‘Have a care, my lord,” said he, raising a finger. 
‘‘ You are already no favourite with the author; and, for 
my part, I begin to perceive from a thousand evidences 
that the narrative is drawing near a close. Yeta chapter 
or two at most, and you will be overtaken by some sudden 
and appalling judgment.” 

‘‘I despise your womanish presentiments,” replied 
Spada, ‘‘ and count firmly upon another volume ; I see a 
variety of reasons why my life should be prolonged to 
within a few pages of the end ; indeed, I permit myself to 
expect resurrection in a sequel or second part. You will 
scarce suggest that there can be any end to the newspaper ; 
and you will certainly never convince me that the author, 
who cannot be entirely without sense, would have been at 
so great pains with my intelligence, gallant exterior, and 
happy and natural speech, merely to kick me hither and 
thither for two or three paltry chapters, and then drop me 
at the end like a dumb personage. I know you priests are 
often infidels in secret. Pray, do you believe in an author 
at all?” 

‘* Many do not, I am aware,” replied the General softly. 
‘* Even in the last chapter we encountered one, the self- 
righteous David Hume, who goes so far as to doubt the 
existence of the newspaper in which our adventures are 
now appearing ; but it would neither become my cloth, nor 
do credit to my great experience, were 1 to meddle with 
these dangerous opinions. My alarm for you is not meta- 
physical—it is moral in its origin. You must be aware, 
my poor friend, that you are a very bad character—the 
worst, indeed, that I have met with in these pages. The 
author hates you, Count; and, difficult as it may be to 
connect the idea of immortality—or, in plain terms, of a 
sequel—with the paper’ and printer’s ink of which your 
humanity is made, it is yet more difficult to foresee any- 
thing but punishment and pain for one who is justly hate- 
ful in the eyes of his creator.” 

‘* You take for granted many things that I shall not 
easily be persuaded to allow,” replied the villain. ‘‘Do 
you really so far deceive yourself in your imagination as to 
fancy that the author is a friend to good? Read; read 
the book in which you figure; and you will soon disown 
such crude vulgarities. Lelio is a good character ; yet 
only two chapters ago we left him in a fine predicament. 
His old servant was a model of the virtues ; yet did he not 
miserably perish in that ambuscade upon the road to 
Poitiers? And as for the family of the bankrupt merchant, 
how is it possible for greater moral qualities to be alive 
with more irremediable misfortunes? And yet you con- 
tinue to misrepresent an author to yourself as a deity 
devoted to virtue and inimical to vice! Pray—if you have 
no pride in your own intellectual credit for yourself—spare, 
at least, the sensibilities of your associates.” 

‘The purposes of the serial story,” answered the 
priest, ‘‘ are doubtless, for some wise reason, hidden from 
those who act in it. To this limitation we must bow. 


* This dialogue is reproduced by kind permission from the ‘' Bonus” 
volume of the Edinburgh Stevenson Edition. 
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But I ask every character to observe narrowly his own 
personal relations to the author. ‘There, if nowhere else, 
we may glean some hint of his superior desigtis. Now, I 
am myself a mingled personage, liable to doubts, to 
scruples, and to sudden revulsions of feeling; I reason 
continually about life, and frequently the result of my 
reasoning is to condemn or even to change my action. I 
am now convinced, for example, that [ did wrong in join- 
ing in your plot against the innocent and most un ‘ortunate 
Lelio. I told you so, you will remember, in the chapter 
which has just been concluded ; and though I do not know 
whether you perceived the ardour and fluency with which 
I expressed myself, I am still confident in my own heart 
that I spoke, not only with the warm approval, but under 
the direct inspiration, of the author of the tale. I know, 
Spada, I tell you I 4now that he loved me as I uttered 
these words ; and yet at other periods of my career I have 
been conscious of his indifference and dislike. You must 
not seek to reason me from this conviction ; for it is sup- 
plied me from higher authority than that of reason, 
and is indeed a part of my experience. It may be 
an illusion that I drove last night from Saumur; 
it may be an illusion that we are now in the garden 
chamber of the chateau; it may be an illusion that I am 
conversing with Count Spada; you may be an illusion, 
Count, yourself; but of three things I will remain 
eternally persuaded, that the author exists not only in the 
newspapers, but in my own heart ; that he loves me when 
I do well; and that he hates and despises me when I do 
otherwise.” 

‘I too believe in the author,” returned the Count. “I 
believe likewise in a sequel written in finer style and 
probably cast in a still higher rank of society than the 
present story; although I am not convinced that we shall 
then be conscious of our pre-existence here. So much of 
your argument is, therefore, beside the mark; for to a 
certain point I am as orthodox as yourself. But where 
you begin to draw general conclusions from your own 
private experience, I must beg pointedly and finally to 
differ. You will not have forgotten, I believe, my daring 
and single-handed butchery of the five secret witnesses? 
Nor the sleight of hand and dexterity of language with 
which I separated Lelio from the merchant’s family ? 
These were not virtuous actions; and yet, how am I to 
tell you?’ I was conscious of a troubled joy, a glee, a 
hellish gusto in my author’s bosom, which seemed to 
renew my vigour with every sentence, and which has 
indeed made the first of these passages accepted for a 
model of spirited narrative description, and the second 
for a masterpiece of wickedness and wit. What result, 
then, can be drawn from two experiences so con- 
trary as yours and mine? For my part I lay it 
down as a principle, no author can be moral in a 
merely human sense. And, to pursue the argument 
higher, how can you, for one instant, suppose the exis- 
tence of free-will in puppets situated as we are in the 
thick of a novel which we do not even understand? 
And how, without free-will upon our parts, can you 
justify blame or approval on that of the author ?...We are 
in his hands; by a stroke of the pen, to speak té¥efently, 
he made us what we are; by a stroke of the pen he can 
utterly undo and transmute what he has made. In the 
very next chapter, my dear General, you may be shown 
up for an impostor, or I be stricken down in the tears 
of penitence and hurried into the retirement of a 
monastery !” 
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‘* You use an argument old as mankind and difficult of 
answer,” said the priest. ‘‘I cannot justify the free-will 
of which lam usually conscious ; nor will I ever seek to 
deny that this consciousness is interrupted. Sometimes 
events mount upon me with such swiftness and pressure 
that my choice is overwhelmed, and even to myself I seem 
to obey a will external to my own ; and again, I am some- 
times so paralysed and impotent between alternatives that 
I am tempted to imagine a hesitation on the part of my 
author. But I contend, upon the other hand, for a 
limited free-will in the sphere of consciousness, and as it 
is in and by my consciousness that I exist to myself, I 
will not go on to inquire whether that free-will is valid as 
against the author, the newspaper, or even the readers of 
the story. And I contend further for a sort of empire or 
independence of our own characters, when once created, 
which the author cannot, or at least does not choose to, 
violate. Hence Lelio was conceived upright, honest, 
courageous, and headlong; to that first idea all his acts 
and speeches must of necessity continue to answer; and 
the same, though with such different defects and qualities, 
applies to you, Count Spada, and to myself. We must 
act up to our characters ; it is these characters that the 
author loves or despises ; it is on account of them that we 
must suffer or triumph, whether in this work or in a sequel. 
Such is my belief.” 

‘*It is pure Calvinistic election, my dear Sir, and, by 
your leave, a very heretical position for a Churchman to 
support,” replied the Count. ‘‘Nor can I see how it 
removes the difficulty. I was not consulted as to my 
character; I might have chosen to be Lelio; I might have 
chosen to be yourself; I might even have preferred to 
figure in a different romance, or not to enter into the 
world of literature at all. And am I to be blamed or 
hated because someone else wilfully and inhumanely 
made me what I am, and has continued ever since to 
encourage me in what are called my vices? You may say 
what you please, my dear Sir, but if that is the case, I had 
rather be a telegram from the seat of war than a reason- 
able and conscious character in a romance; nay, and I 
have a perfect right to repudiate, loathe, curse, and utterly 
condemn the ruffian who calls himself the author.” 

‘You have, as you say, a perfect right,” replied the 
Jesuit ; ‘‘and I am convinced that it will not affect him in 
the least.” 

‘* He shall have one slave the fewer for me,” added the 
Count. ‘‘I discard my allegiance once and for all.” 

‘* As you please,” concluded the other; ‘‘ but at least 
be ready, for I perceive we are about to enter on the 
scene.” 

And, indeed, just at that moment, Chapter XXXIV. 
being completed, Chapter XXXV., ‘‘The Count’s Chas- 
tisement,” began to appear in the columns of the news- 
paper. 
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REVIEWS 


CHINA IN SOLUTION 


“China in Transformation.” By Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
Harper Brothers : London and New York. 16s. 


Unti the other day people weré imterested in China much 
as they are interested in Mars and the Martians—languidly, 
academically; and the best of us set to say six things about 
it, at once true and worth hearing, would\have been non- 
plussed. Bagehot used to reply, when asked for an 
opinion on a subject about which he had not read or 
thought systematically, ‘‘Oh, my mind is to let on that 
matter” ; and this was the case with most of us on China. 
In a vague way we knew that, although he eats cooked 
food, walks erect, and uses a language said to be 
articulate, the Chinaman, inside and outside, stands so 
contrasted with ourselves and every other intelligible race 
as to be essentially non-human—an impression which all 
recent events have but confirmed. And partly on this 
acccunt and partly because he has not yet played outside 
his own cradle-land the conquering part which all races, 
except the black, seem destined to play upon one another, 
one after another, we looked on him with apprehension, 
and spoke of the ‘‘ yellow peril” —an apprehension which 
all recent events have shown te be groundless. Some- 
thing about Tea we knew—the Tea which our Indian and 
Ceylon planters do but caricature ; something also about 
Opium, and the nice case of conscience which is set for 
our Indian statesmen by China’s appetite for it. 

And this was all until three years ago. Then Japan 
convinced the Powers of Europe that China is the one 
worm which will not turn, and then the Powers began to 
make free with her and us. New, in place of the old 
languid interest, half missionary, half scientific, in things 
Chinese, there has arisen in this country a keen, anxious 
desire for authentic information; of the sort that must 
shape and nourish policy, if policy is to be sound. This 
is the information which Mr. Colquhoun endeavours to 
give, and succeeds in giving, in his ‘‘ China in Trans- 
formation.” He has in view not so much the student as 
the man of affairs under necessity,.of ‘‘ forming a judg- 
ment upon the events which are passing in the Far East,” 
and of coming to a decision as to the course this country 
should in self-defence pursue there. 

The three questions to which Mr. Colquhoun especially 
addresses himself are these :—Having regard not only to 
the trade we are actually doing, but also to the trade we 
might do were the known resources and vast population of 
China brought into full communion with the outer world, 
are British interests in China worth defending, worth 
fighting for? What exactly are the dangers threatening 
them? How exactly may they most effectually be safe- 
guarded ? 

The gross total value of Chinese imports and exports 
was in 1896 just over 57 millions sterling, of which the 
British dominions enjoyed over 39 millions, or 82 per cent, 
But so vast are the demonstrated resources of the country, 
so capable is the Chinaman as an industrial machine—Mr. 
Colquhoun indeed assigns him the premier place for 
economic efficiency—that, given the facilities requisite for 
free development, there is virtually no limit to the expan- 
sion of China’s trade with the outside world. What 
exactly these facilities are, and the way in which they will 
operate, Mr. Colquhoun explains with a rare precision and 
fulness of knowledge. - Pointing to the enormous and 
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beneficial changes that railways have wrought in India 
during the last forty years—how they have expanded her 
external commerce five-fold, converting her from a mere 
dealer in drugs and curios into one of the largest of the 
world’s merchants in food-stuffs, fibres, and other 
important staples—Mr. Colquhoun declares that in China 
also they are ‘the supreme necessity ” ; and in the light of 
a first-hand acquaintance with the country and its economic 
conditions he discusses the routes they should follow, the 
engineering difficulties they will encounter, the traffic they 
may expect, and the financial arrangements under which 
they should be constructed. The same relevancy to 
present and pressing needs marks the discussion of the 
other measures necessary to bring about the renascence 
of China: the throwing open of her magnificent waterways 
to steam navigation, the removal of administrative 
obstacles to free intercoyrse and exchange, the adjustment 
of our patterns and’ methods to the ingrained pecu- 
liarities of the Chinese. Of the value of Treaty Ports—the 
favourite device of the old diplomacy—Mr. Colquhoun 
thinks little. ‘‘ The indefinite multiplication of such ports 
in China,” he writes, ‘‘is no panacea for the stagnation 
of trade. The insufficiency of the remedy has been clearly 
shown again and again.” They do but remove the barrier 
a little further inland. At the very least they require to 
be supplemented with a'system of passports under which 
the present Likin and other tariff barriers would be abolished 
and persons and goods secured in unimpeded access to 
the interior. 

But the day has gone by when it was possible to argue 
as in 1864 John Bright argued in opposition to Lord 
Palmerston, that British trade interests in China were 
worthless. We are all of Lord Palmerston’s opinion that 
to secure ‘‘ unimpeded,°uninterrupted commerce with one- 
third of the human race” is a task well worth the nation’s 
utmost effort. The point on which discussion nowadays 
turns is as to the foes‘we may expect to encounter in the 
execution of that task, and the measures of defence to 
which we may most profitably resort. Hereupon Mr. 
Colquhoun speaks with no uncertain sound :— 

‘** Russia obeys a law of sunward and seaward gravita- 
tion, accelerated by tlie» ambitions of her statesmen and 
officials, and resulting in a course of development which 
must progress until it encounters the opposition of a nation 
stronger and better than herself. Hers is not the case of 
an over-populated country throwing off its surplus popula- 
tion. She is engaged ona purely political and military 
conquest, which, after enormous expenditure, has already 
placed her in an advantageous position for influencing, for 
menacing, and perhaps even attacking, one, if not both, 
of the two richest and most populous countries in Asia— 
one already belonging to us, and the other the chief 
trading field yet open to our energies. She means even- 
tually to build up a commerce ; but the seaboard and ports 
she wants in the first instance for strategic purposes. 

‘* Russia is bordered in Central Asia by soft organisms, 
countries without military knowledge, without roads or 
railroads, almost without government ; and, following the 
law of nature, she absorbs them one after the other. She 
has nearly destroyed Turkey, has devoured and digested 
at no slow rate the effete Central Asian States well within 
her reach, and, if permitted, she will devour the whole 
of China bit by bit, as she can digest them. The duty 
of Britain is to preserve Afghanistan and Persia, and, 
above all, China, and this at all hazards... . Under 
such circumstances it is a question of vital importance, a 
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matter of life and death, for England to maintain and 
consolidate herself absolutely in the Yangtsze basin, 
which cannot possibly be done except by,an effective 
occupation of the Upper Yangtsze, and by developing in 
every possible way our communications, along that water- 
way and by the West River, from Hongkong, and by 
railway connection between Upper Burma and through 
that province, between India and Central China... . 
Should Russia be allowed to push her railways south- 
wards through Manchuria and Mongolia, without a corre- 
sponding movement on the part of Britain in the South, 
we shall have lost our Chinese buffer; and with the 
Russian frontiers coterminous with those of India, from 
the Upper Oxus to the Yangtsze basin, unless we have 
effectively occupied and solidly established ourselves in 
South-Western China, no power will then be able to save 
India.” 

Mr. Colquhoun has given us a book as able as it is 
opportune. In it he focusses on British interests in China 
the clear light of geography, history, and economics and 
his own wide knowledge of China and the Chinese. He 
takes ‘‘strong views,” but he gives good reasons for 
them. 


THE END OF ZENDA 


“ Rupert of Hentzau.” By Anthony Hope. Illustrated by Charles 
Dana Gibson. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 6s. 


THE widespread prejudice against sequels has, not unjustly, 
assumed the form of a critical shibboleth. Doubtless it springs 
partly from a dread of anti-climax, a reluctance to see a good work 
indissolubly connected with a mediocre one, a pitiful apprehension 
of a failing charm, a flagging hand. The prejudice partly 
originates, too, from the gratification we are usually permitted to 
take in the certainty of fiction—as touching the fate of the 
characters—whereby the newly-wed are for us launched on a life- 
long felicity, the disappointed comfortably and increasingly re- 
signed, and the wicked assured, if alive, of a painful or precarious 
existence. We feel that it is an author’s duty to keep his characters 
after one “curtain” z# sfatu guo; it shocks our nerves to hear 
him cry “ Havoc !” and let loose on them a fresh pack of the dogs 
of war. 

Mr. Anthony Hope had, however, already prepared his readers 
for a sequel to “ The Prisoner of Zenda” by a remark of Rudolf 
Rassendyll in the last chapter of that work. “I am a young 
man,” says Rudolf, “and sometimes I have a fancy—the 
superstitious would call it a presentiment—that my part in life is 
not yet altogether played; that somehow and some day I shall 
mix again in great affairs, I shall again spin policies in a busy 
brain, match my wits against my enemies’, brace my muscles to 
fight a good fight and strike stout blows.” 

Let it be said at once that Mr. Hope’s sequel possesses the 
commanding merit of vitality ; there is no disputing the fact that 
the characters are no mere clichés, but real human beings, and, 
what is more, the same human beings that we met in the earlier 
book. The sequel has, too, the distinct advantage of being 
dependent on, and severely faithful to, conditions laid down in 
“The Prisoner of Zenda.” It will be remembered that Rassendyl! 
writes as follows in the latter work: ‘‘ Every year Fritz carries 
with him to Dresden a little box ; in it lies a red rose, and round 
the stalk of the rose is a slip of paper with the words written: 
* Rudolf—Flavia—always.’” 

Upon the theft by the eponymous hero of “ Rupert of Hentzau” 
of this souvenir and a letter, on an occasion several years after the 
period dealt with in “The Prisoner of Zenda,” rests the whole 
fabric of the work under discussion. Rupert plans a reinstatement 
of his own fortunes through an attack on Flavia ; but in his effort 
to bring her indiscretion before the King of Ruritania he enrages 
the monarch before the latter has seen the evidence against his 
wife, and kills him in self-defence. The situation provides another 
opportunity for Rassendyll to impersonate the dead man, to whom 
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he bears superficially so strong a likeness. It affords two themes 
with which thé elder Dumas would have loved to grapple—a woman’s 
love and a Worhan’s honour; and we enter into the zest of the former 
andthe peril of the latter with an interest in which our own conscience 
seems curiously involved. It must be acknowledged, indeed, that 
the story is morally weak, in spite of the fact that it is open to the 
puritan to believe that Rassendyll would have relinquished Flavia 
in favour of the chilly goddess emerging from the well, if he had 
lived to make a decision. But he is cut off by assassination, and 
the Queen perpetuates, by the manner of his interment, the error 
that he is the King. Thus she utterly destroys the moral signifi- 
cance of her lover’s death. 

But this love is a beautifully imagined exotic ; no satisfaction 
awaits it, yet it is always on the brink of an ecstasy, and it would 
be a poor creature who should deny that life was worth living to 
Rudolf Rassendyll. His honourable loyalty to the monarch who 
was so scandalously related to him atones for the falsehood thrust 
upon him, and gives such a tragic complexion to his love as only a 
dullard would find accentuated by his death. 

The narrator this time is Fritz von Tarlenheim, and his wife 
Helga is the friend of the Queen. Here is one of several touching 
passages, in which the pathos of a royal love is brought home by 
means of one woman’s confidence to another. Fritz is about to 
start on a dangerous expedition. 

“My wife] came and kissed me. 

‘“‘* Go if you are wanted,’ she said. And she tried to smile at 
the Queen, as though she risked me willingly. 

“¢T could have been such a wife, Fritz, whispered the Queen. 
‘Yes, I could.’ 

“T had nothing to say ; at the moment I might not have been 
able to say it if I had. There is something in the helpless courage 
of women that makes me feel soft. We can work and fight ; they 
sit and wait. Yet they do not flinch. Now I know that if I had 
to sit and think about the thing I should turn cur.” 

The scenes between Queen and lover are pathetic with a refined 
and dainty instinct for what is right in a romance that has elements 
of comedy in spite of the disaster of its close. 

“¢] mustn’t kiss your face,’ said [Rassendyll] ; ‘ but your hands 
I may kiss,’ and he kissed her hands as they were pressed against 
her face. 

“*You wear my ring, she murmured through her fingers, 
‘always?’ 

“Why, yes,’ he said, with a little laugh of wonder at her 
question. 

‘“¢ And there is—no one else?’ 

“¢My Queen !’ said he, laughing again. 

“ «No, I knew really, Rudolf ; 1 knew really.’ ” 

It is a gift worth having to see and write so clearly, and, as 
Mr. Hope does, to know exactly how much of life’s ephemeral 
small change is worth communicating. 

Rupert is attractive in his courage, gaiety, dexterity, and irony. 
Withal he is a treacherous villain of the extremest type. This is 
how he relates to his friend Rischenheim his act of regicide :— 

“¢ Have you noticed . . . that my coat’s torn?’ 

“<T see it is.’ 

“¢Yes, The boarhound tried to bite me, cousin; and the 
forester would have stabbed me. And—well, the King wanted to 
shoot me.’ 

“Yes, yes ! For God’s sake, what happened ?’ 

“* Well, they none of them did what they wanted. . . . Because, 
you see,’ he added, ‘ Heaven helped me. So that, my dear cousin, 
the dog will bite no more, and the forester will stab no more. 
Surely the country is well rid of them ?’ 

“A silence followed. Then Rischenheim, leaning forward, said, 
in a low whisper, as though afraid to hear his own question, ‘ And 
the King’? 

“The King? Well, the King will shoot no more.’” 

_ Of the tremendous duel between Rupert and Rassendyll 
it would be unfair to speak precisely. We will only say that Mr. 
Hope’s neatness of fence is no bar to his expression of tragic and 
thrilling events. Of old Sapt, of whom we already knew that he 
“loved a good lie for its own sake,” we will merely remark that he 
finds ample scope for his talent in these pages. Of the King we 
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may say that the sense that he is duplicated on a superior scale 
had caused him to deteriorate sadly before he died. - Indeed, that 
imitation is really the zzsincerest form of flattery—at any rate, the 
least supportable—is the only moral worth mentioning in this 
delightful book. It may be added that its artistic pretensions are 
somewhat damaged by the form of narration. Only an author 
could know all that is here told, for the sake of fulness, by one of 
the actors in the drama. 

The illustrations are marked by Mr. Gibson’s anatomical skill ; 
but in some cases they betray an imperfect study of the personal 
descriptions given in “ The Prisoner of Zenda.” 

‘ib! 


AN INDIAN SERENADER 


“Songs and Elegies.” By Manmohan Ghose. London: Elkin 
Mathews. Is. 


THIS is No. 9 of the Shilling Garland, a series which, in the most 
modest form, has included at least two remarkable productions, 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s “ Christ in Hades,” and Mr. Newbolt’s 
“Admirals All.” There is in the present number an air of 
laboured assimilation which will recall to readers their youthful 
excursions in quasi-original Latin verse. The separate words and 
phrases, all culled from unquestioned authorities, were doubtless 
irreproachable ; yet the whole would always leave a lingering 
doubt in the mind of an intelligent tutor as to whether, it would 
have impelled Catullus and the others to the right kind of emotion. 
The parallel is not perfect, for Mr. Ghose allows himself metrical 
indiscretions which the student in.Latin could only commit by 
oversight ; and in the matter of rhyme he has encountered, with 
obviously ill success, a difficulty unknown to the imitator of the 
ancients. 

We are perhaps justified in supposing that our poet, Mr. Ghose, 
though educated in England, is not composing in’a language that 
is entirely native to him. And certainly there is an exotic Oriental 
warmth in some of these lyrics which seems to have missed a 
congruous medium of expression. Nor has the author always 
chosen the metrical shape best fitted.to his themes. For his most 
ambitious subject, “The Exile,’ a somewhat obscurely morbid 
effort of introspection, he has not been happy in his choice of that 
form of quatrain which Matthew Arnold employed with such 
deadly banality in the second part of “Tristram and Iseult.” In 
the lighter manner and metre of “ The Kiss of Cupid” he is much 
more successful :— 

Lightly by Love laughing came, | 
Light leaves under : 
Stood in passionate gypnder, 
Held above her like a flame. 
Sleeping, but one arm in charge ; 
TI)reamless lay her eyelids large, 
Mouth like petals drifted. 
Quivering stood he, while her breast, 
Heaving for his heart’s unrest, 
Sank and lifted. 


Mr. Ghose has a certain poetic instinct, and gives promise of 
notable and original work when once his language has finally 
passed the amorphous stage, At present he neglects too pla nly 
the influence of the authors whom he has studied with sympathetic 
devotion. Here it is Rossetti that is betised in such a line as 
this :— 

Hush, this is he, whose breath all being unbars. 


Here, again, it is Keats, to whom an entire verse, every word and 
intonation of it, may be traced :— 


Deep-shaded will I lie, and deeper yet 

In‘night, where not a leaf its neighbour knows ; 
Forget the shining of the stars, forget 

The vernal visitation of the rose ; 

And far from all delights prepare my heart’s repose. 


But Mr. Ghose, as we have said, gives promise of original work. 
Meanwhile it woul be well if he indulged his faculty for literaty 
absorption ia the study of some such master of technique as Mr. 
Austin Dobson, from whom he might learn at least to appreciate 
perfection in detail. 
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“BUT THAT IS NOT IT” 
“ A Celibate’s Wife.” By Herbert Flowerdew. John Lane. 6s, 


WE cannot honestly say a good word for this novel. It is a 
violent polemic against Christianity, and on behalf of infidelity ; 
but that is not it. It outrages the canons of good taste ; but that 
is not it. It is unspeakably, revolting ; but that is not it. No. It 
is true we have read nothing so repulsive since “ La Religieuse,” of 
which it reminds one in its aim and method. But Diderot’s story 
is as clever as it is repulsive. This novel, in spite of its blatant 
sensationalism, is only blatantly dull. It is by way of being 
“subtle” and “ powerful” and “daring”; it aims at making you 
shudder—and it succeeds. But your shudder is the drawing-room 
shudder caused by pretentious vulgarity. Imagine the spirit of a 
cheap free-thinking pamphlet masquerading under the guise of an 
“advanced” novel, and you have the essence of this book ; dis- 
agreeable without wit, humour, passion, or observation of cha- 
racter. Canon Presyllet is a loathsome impossibility, without 
likeness to any existent human—or inhuman—nature. The virtuous 
agnostic, Gabriel Lyne, is a characterless and vulgar prig. A 
violently agnostic novel may be a powerful novel. There is one 
Thomas Hardy—but that is another story, as Mr. Kipling says. 
On the other hand, an advanced agnostic, a “ daring thinker,” may 
be as dull as a mere Christian—or Mr. Herbert Flowerdew. 


“Poems.” By Charles Rosher. London: Haas & Co. 5s. 


With the best will in the world we are afraid it is impossible to 
say anything encouraging of Mr. Rosher’s “ Poems.” That will 
hurt him the less, happily, since he has a philosophy for such 
occasions, thus— 


Be thy theme of Joy or Sadness, 

Sing, O Heart! Nor cease thy song : 
Wail of Woe or burst of Gladness, 

Let its flow be pure and strong. 
For whate’er the song thou singest 

It shall cycle through the spheres ; 
Whatsoe’er the gift thou bringest, 

(E’en tho’ humble it appears) 
It is thine and thine for ever, &c. 


If “it” here refers to the gift, we must confess that it does appear 
humble ; if it refers to the song, we may remark that the song is 
still-born which remains the singer’s “for ever,” instead of becom- 
ing other people’s song also. The book is encased in an emphatic 
cover, and is further distinguished by pen-drawings from the 
author's own hand. These are hard in line and smudgy in effect ; 
in other respects they are in the manner of the time, which is not 
the manner of all time. 


MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW STORY 


“The House of Hidden Treasure.” By Maxwell Gray. London: 
Heinemann. 6s. 


“‘ THE House of Hidden Treasure” is the work of a conscientious 
artist, run to seed. “ Maxwell Gray” has improved since the days 
of “Dean Maitland” in literary style and expression ; in almost 
every other quality of the novelist her latest story will bear no 
comparison with her first. We say this with sincere regret, for 
everywhere in her new book are evidences of painstaking, even 
laborious, effort ; the writer is clearly one who has a sense of the 
responsibilities of art, and who strives energetically to realise her 
ambition, But the reviewer is bound to the practice of truth, and 
the truth is that “The House of Hidden Treasure” is all awry as 
a picture of life. “Maxwell Gray” seems to have attempted 
something between a Hawthornesque picture and a nightmare after 
the manner of Poe. The main theme of the story— the redemption 
and illumination of a “house accurséd” by the influence of a 
pure woman—is decidedly in the vein of Hawthorne ; certain 
touches, such as a nursery of idiot children, are reminiscent of the 
author of “The House of Usher.” But all such comparison is 
concerned with externals ; the treatment of the plot owes nothing 
to any past master. The tale, indeed, lacks the first essential of 
story-telling ; it is narrated in an involved and involuted fashion, 
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ranging from period to period, from group to group, until the 
ingenuity of the reader is taxed to the utmost to follow its course 
and understand its character. It is very ill-constructed, and is 
further hampered by heavy and irrelevant dialogue, through which, 
from page to page, not a single point is gained, either in the 
advancement of the interest or the elucidation of character. Nor, 
with the single exception of the heroine, who is cleverly and 
sympathetically drawn, do the characters themselves bear any 
convincing relation to life. They are painted garishly, with 
touches which are at times almost ludicrous in crudity, and are 
further backed by the picture of this “ House of Hidden Treasure,” 
which is described with such a wealth of detail as only serves to 
accentuate its impossibility. Here and there we get a passage 
which reminds us that “ Maxwell Gray” can see a natural land- 
scape clearly and reproduce it faithfully, but in the present novel 
her success is almost entirely confined to occasionally felicitous 
pictures. The plot of the tale is laboriously overwrought and 
unreal, and the characters fit their setting. In a word, the story 
(and we say it with genuine regret)—the story “ will not do.” 


THE WOOLLY WEST 


“ Jason Edwards and A Little Norsk.” By Hamlin Garland. 
London and Calcutta: W. Thacker & Co. 6s. 


THIS is a volume which provides a neat trap for the unwary 
reviewer. There is nothing to indicate that the stories have 
appeared before ; yet an English edition of “A Little Norsk” was 
issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin in 1892, after the serial appearance of 
the story, under the title of “O’l Pap’s Flaxen.” “ Jason 
Edwards” is, we believe, a still earlier work, though we are rot 
aware of its previous publication in this country. Taking the 
Eighties for his period, Mr. Garland, through the disillusionment 
and defeat of the heroic emigrant named in his title, bursts the 
bubble of the West with a hand as ruthless, if not so dexterous, so 
humorous, so comprehensive in its sweep, as that of Dickens. 
Jason Edwards is a mechanic, whom the burden of a heavy rent 
for a miserable dwelling drives from Boston to the “ free” land of 
Minnesota. There the “ free” land is found to be inaccessible ; the 
land-shark gets hold of him ; his wheat is killed by the drought ; h’s 
daughter (one of Mr. Garland’s indomitable new women) is obliged to 
turn farm-labourer as well as teacher, and, finally, during an 
ironical tempest of hail, he is smitten by paralysis. Alice, the 
heroine of this romance, is less elaborated than “ Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly” ; she is not allowed to realise a dream‘of fame. The 
hero is that wonderful creature, an American journalist—versatile, 
cool, and debonair. The Western types are hit off with sharp 
and crisp effect ; their vernacular is rich and luminous, though 
disfigured by an inipossible pronunciation of for (the “o” being 
omitted). Mr. Garland is a persuasive and eloquent writer; his 
description of a storm is bravely done, witness the following: 
passage :—“ The sun was already veiled by the ragged edges of 
the rushing cloud-wide horizon, grasping and ,menacing.... A 
shadow already lay across the prairie, deepening swiftly. On 
came the wind-driven mass, preceded by a colossal dust-coloured 
roll of vapour, which stretched like a looped scarf from east to 
west across the blue-black cloud behind. It tumbled and twisted 
as it came, trailing a dense shadow, and the lightning flamed in 
branching streams from it, and dust and leaves caught up from 
the plain beneath kept pace with it. . . . A vast swirl had appeared 
in the clouds beneath the scarf-like wind-mask, a vortex from 
which shone a greenish light. This light grew till it looked like a 
gigantic sinister eye. An instant more and a long silvery-white 
veil seemed to drop from it, and, spreading as it fell, trailed along 
the earth... . Edwards... lifted his hand, and half groaned, 
half imprecated, ‘ Hail! by the livin’ God.’” ‘ 

Mr. Garland is baffled at times, however, by his erhotions, or 
else he would not write of “infinite pathos,” and, again, of “ in- 
finite despair.” These are the phrases of journalism ; they affirm, 
but they do not describe. There is no reason why a man of Mr. 
Garland’s pen should ever rely on the imagination of the reader 
(as most journalism does) instead of his own. But one cannot 
speak severely of a writer so imbued with compassion for the poor 
and the knowledge which gives force to pleading. 
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si SAINTS 


“The Psychology of the Saints.” By Henri Joly. With Preface 
and Notes by G. Tyrrell, S.J. London: Duckworth & Co. 


38. 


THIs little book is the first of a series (to which it may be con- 
sidered an introduction) designed to treat the lives of the Saints 
from the standpoint of modern biography. It adopts (as the 
names of author and editor show) the Catholic standpoint. But it 
is interesting and valuable to the general student. It is a monu- 
ment of two conflicting streams of modern tendency which it 
endeavours to reconcile. The “ Lives of the Saints,” which were 
issued in the early part of this century, had all one common cha- 
racter. They resembled pious romances. We were told about 
wonderful heroes of religion, whose actions seemed as remote from 
us as the actions of Don Amadis de Gaul, and whose histories 
appeared designed for the same state of society as that which took 
pleasure in the romances of chivalry satirised by Cervantes. When 
Loyola turned from the chivalrous romances to the lives of the 
saints, the field of action alone was changed ; there was no gulf of 
character between the two. These religious heroes performed 
acts as superhuman, moved in as enthralling an atmosphere of 
marvel as Amadis or Bellianis. But modern humanity revolted 
against this; and writers began to assimilate the saints to our- 
selves. The modern hagiologies dealt with a saint as with a 
historical character, studied and brought out his human traits, 
showed him to us asman, let us understand that he absolutely ate his 
breakfast, and had “senses, affections,” like ourselves. The marvels 
were shovelled into the background, or apologised for as things un- 
necessary to be regarded. But a reaction has set in against 
reaction. Hypnotism, the School of the Salpétri¢re and the School 
of Nancy, have paved the way ; and mysticism is to the fore. Mr. 
Stead and Julia, Borderland and its kind, are the common evidence 
of it. There is a disposition to rake up the side of the Saints 
which had gone for a time out of fashion. This book endeavours 
to combine the two things, to show that they are not antagonistic, 
not irreconcilable. It particularly seeks to combat and contravene 
the supposition that action and mysticism are twain, that the 
mystic cannot be a doer, the doer a mystic. Tothis end, it asserts 
a distinction between the mysticism of which it treats and the 
Buddhist or other Eastern mysticism, which demands entire 
sequestration from external life. It dwells on the external life of 
the Saints ; insists that they are cut off from no human affection 
and energies, that if they frequently forego such ties at the outset 
of their new life, it is only to resume them afterwards in a purified 
and strengthened form. Its main object is to make the Saints 
human and credible. But it does not shirk the other side of them. 
M. Joly’s method, in this regard, is to apply to them the principles 
of modern psychology, and modern scientific discovery with 
respect to the hitherto unrecognised and obscure powers of the 
human organism. At the same time he will not admit that 
their attested extraordinary powers are (as Lombroso and his dis- 
ciples would have it), the outcome of disease. He rather holds 
that they are the healthy development of those obscure faculties 
which doctors only become aware of through their diseased de- 
velopment. In the same way he, by parallel, holds the faculties of 
genius to be a healthy, not a morbid development. Nevertheless, 
he does not shrink from admitting a superhuman origin for these 
powers of the saint. His attitude is, that they are superinduced 
upon natural (though obscure and little known) faculties, by divine 
agency. 

He certainly makes a point when he punctuates the fact that 
the peculiar powers of hysterical and other hypnotic subjects, 
cataleptics, &c., are associated with weakening of the faculties, 
mental or physical, with inaptitude for the ordinary affairs of life ; 
while the saints remain full of energy and capacity in their daily 
functions. It might almost be said that sanctity not only finds 
genius, but enkindles genius : for while’ most of the saints show 
phens a strongly akin to genius, not all seem originally to have 


possessed it. Not to touch controversial points, however, it may 
be said that this is an able book ; which—even to those far removed 
from the author's standpoint—will provide food for information, 
reflection, and discussion. 


It will also provide food for dissent— 
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not the least function of an able book. A book is very “soft 
Tommy” which does not provoke many readers, on many points, 
to energetic dissent. 


“Saint Augustine.” By A. Hatzfeld. Translated by E. Holt. 
With Preface and Notes by G. Tyrrell, S.J. London: Duck- 
worth & Co. 35. 


This book belongs to the same series as the last. It is a 
distinct departure in hagiology. Its plan is unique, and is only 
made possible by the peculiar cireumstances of the case. St. 
Augustine having left his own autobiography in the “ Confessions,” 
it tells his story, so far as possible in his own words, by means of 
passages translated directly from the “Confessions,” with just 
such interconnecting passages as are necessary, and such sup- 
plementary detail as is not to be found in his autobiography, or 
is requisite to give the reader a view of his times and milieu. It 
is the same method as that now generally adopted in the case of a 
modern writer who has left copious self-record in the shape of 
letters and recollections, but is a new departure in a Saint’s Life. 
The method is very skilfully and judiciously managed, and the 
result much more interesting than a Life constructed on the 
ordinary plan. The author addsa- couple of chapters on the 
Saint’s theology and philosophy, which follow the same plan of 
dispassionate summary, as far as possible worked out by stringing 
together passages from Augustine’s own writings. The whole 
book may be unreservedly commended as an excellent and com- 
pendious account of Augustine’s life and introduction to his works, 
stripped of controversial matter or needless personal comment. 

As for the Life itself, it retains its charm in this new setting ; 
and the consent of ages has stamped it as a narrative perennially 
enthralling. It recounts the progress of a singularly powerful 
mind and attractive personality from perplexity to faith. You may 
or may not dissent intellectually, but you cannot withhold your 
interest, nay your sympathy ; for it is emphatically the history of 
a man, and of an inner man. Humanity has never been able to 
restrain its attraction towards such all too few records ; whatever 
the type of mind, whether it be the self-told inner history of an 
Augustine, a Gibbon, a Rousseau, an Amiel, or a Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. And amongst the few self-revealings which have been 
given to the world, there are but two which record intimately the 
inner story of that phenomenon most perplexing to the world, a 
Saint. One is that of Augustine, the other that of Theresa. Of 
the two, Augustine is the more generally appealing ; because his 
story is one of intellectual and emotional experience which is, or 
may be, common to all, not of mystical experience known only to 
the few. And the man isa gentleman. That undoubtedly carries 
weight, whether it shouldor not. In face of a Bunyan, a converted 
tinker, we sympathise with his sincerity, but we sympathise un- 
sympathetically ; we snuff the fanatic through his zeal, the ignorant 
man through his godliness. Augustlié gains immensely through 
his cultivation, his perfect gentlemanliness and breeding. “How 
near to good is what is fair!” says Ben Jonson: and when good- 
ness is united with fairness, it seems twice good. To the English 
reader this book may recommend a tale which has never lacked 
listeners. But let us hope that it will send the few who are un- 
affected by the modern disease of hurry to the immortal origina’, 
to the “ Confessions.” 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


In the Life of Gladstone which the Cassell house is issuing 
monthly under the auspices of Sir Wemyss Reid, the theory is 
suggested in passing that classical scholarship held the first place 
in the late statesman’s interests. The theory would not hold, of 
course, though beyond doubt the classical enthusiasm was always 
with the great politician. He read apparently all the literature 
connected with the favoured subject, missing nothing which could 
throw any illuminating gleam upon it. It is recalled that when a 
learned German produced a learned work on the Antiquities of 
Cyprus, Mr. Gladstone was ready to welcome it in a letter of four 
quarto pages. That was in February 1893, soon after he had met 
a new Parliament, at the age of eighty-three, and as Premier for 
the fourth time—the period, too, when the anxiety of his second 
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Home Rule measure bore full upon him. A thousand years later 
learned doctors will be arguing that Gladstone was not a man, but 
a great School-myth ! 


Annie Swan, in a self-deprecating mood, the other day expressed 
her cheery acceptance of the critical designation of herself as the 
apostle of the eternal commonplace. She has bolder moods, how- 
ever. She has assured Mr. Raymond Blathwayt that she is really 
“never behind the Times,” as a morning paper's placard puts it, 
and that she is really in touch with all that is vital and undying in 
the time-spirit. She points to her two hundred letters a week, in 
which the most soulful maidens and most steadfast mammas of 
the middle classes unbosom their most sacred thoughts to her. 
In fact, one gathers that at any hour of the day she can tell the 
beat of the British breast to a nicety, and that by means of the 
balm she dispenses per the Woman at Home she has become an 
institution as general .and as trusted as Greenwich mean time. 
She is the British Literary Mother far excellence, a little saddened 
at the sight of the young hussies who perpetrate sex-novels, but 
consoled by the fact that Revolt is but the product of a passing 
sultry day that even now is sighting the pensive peace of 
evening. 


A number of interesting characters will pass in review in the 
sequel to “ Pickle the Spy” which Mr. Andrew Lang is to give us. 
The volume—* Companions of Pickle” is its title—will include a 
biography, from manuscript and other sources, of the last Earl 
Marischal, the brother of Field-Marshal Keith, and friend of 
Frederick the Great. Then there are studies of Murray of Brough- 
ton, the other traitor Barisdale, of Fassiefairn, who was much 
persecuted, and of various Highlanders. The Jacobite romance of 
Scotland, with its many personal details, seems to have an 
enduring interest for readers. And, for a Scottish Lowlander, Mr. 
Lang appears to be getting quite an authority on the Scottish High- 
lands. 


It may be remembered that the Duke of Argyll and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer had a discussion in one of the reviews on the 
subject of evolution. The volume by the Duke, “ Organic Evolu- 
tion Cross-Examined,” which we are promised soon, arises there- 
from. It contains the articles he wrote in reply to Mr. Spencer, 
or, rather, he has written these into a volume. The Duke of 
Argyll, it may be said, is in capital health, and steadily at work 
upon his reminiscences. These, however, are not likely to be 
published just yet. ae 


Two more volumes in the Albany edition of Macaulay will be 
ready during August. They are a continuation of his “ History 
of England,” a work which he who runs may always read, however 
the learned historians may.regard it. The portraits are a notable 
feature of this Macaulay. One of the coming volumes will show 
us King William III. from the original painting by Vollevens. It 
is the property of the Duke of Portland and is at Welbeck Abbey. 
The other volume will have a portrait of Queen Mary from the 
picture by Wissing, which is in the National Portrait Gallery. 


The personal modesty of the individual Scot is all but pro- 
verbial. It is only when making a claim for some not fitly 
honoured predecessor or brother of the pen that he succeeds in 
whipping a naturally reticent nature to the forefront and the public 
gaze. Once he gets there he is not without a modicum of bold- 
ness. Thus Mr. Olive Smeaton, in his life of William Dunbar in 
the “Famous Scots” series, is not afraid to name the Scottish 
poet with Chaucer and Spenser. Mr. Smeaton is, indeed, greatly 
daring. Dunbar has been unduly neglected of course—it is 
possible to extract a worthy lyric or two from the mass of his 
work—but on the other hand he has left us pages on pages that 
have no pretensions whatever to inspiration. 


Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son are not the only people who do 
not consider that Mr. George Moore is making for righteousness. 
Mr. David Christie. Murray finds Mr. Moore painfully improper, 
and is as shocked at things that are in “Evelyn Innes” as was a 
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character in one of his own plays at the idea of “sweerin’, o 
whistlin’ on the Sawbath.” Mr. Murray’s criticism suggests the 
circumspect parochial papa spreading his frock-coat between 
modest suburban maidenhood and the revelations of one to be 
dreaded and avoided. As for Mr. Moore’s conscientiousness and 
elaboration of detail he will have none of them. He scans them 
as the alert vestryman scans a too dilatory steam-roller. In fact, 
Mr. Murray bullies, instead of devoting himself to dispassionate 
criticism. 


The dutiful daughter who makes the notes that form the 
burden of “The Papa Papers” (Grant Richards) is a natural 
young person, but not quite so much of a humourist as Mr. Warren 
Bell imagines her to be, and “ Papa” himself is by no means a 
brilliant subject for daily history. Still in the eyes of loving 
daughters parental oddities can loom largely humorous, and evoke 
sly light in “sweetest eyes were ever seen” at suburban tea-tables, 
There is not a little five-o’clock-tea scintillation in Mr. Warren 
Bell’s volume: altogether, not a little genial triviality that can 
doubtless be pleasantly acclimatised at sundry seaside resorts these 
holiday times. It does not call for serious criticism, though in 
such sections as “ Worried by Workmen” there are touches that 
promise sprightlier things. But then that subject is of burning 
and universal appeal, is it not? 


Mr. William Platt, the author of “ Men, Women, and Chance” 
(Fisher Unwin), was once referred to by Mr. Grant Allen, in an 
appreciative review, as “an inspired madman.” Mr. Platt, in his 
present little book, is clearly on the side of the angels. In his first 
story, which is part financial satire and part fantasy, his heroine is 
an elemental being with all the primitive virtues ; while in the other 
story, which is modern and of the art world, there are two engaging 
heroines, between whose charms and qualities a lover is long 
unable to make up his mind. After he has done so, the author has 
still to work out an artistic idea which brings happiness to the 
second, even after she has lost her facial beauty. The stories may 
be described as little tales bearing upon great principles. Rather 
too ideal, perhaps, for a compromising world, and not without the 
trailing, unmanageable skirts of extravagance. 





OLD AGE PENSIONS.—Just published. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A SCHEME OF OLD 
AGE PENSIONS. 


With an Introductory Chapter dealing with the Report of the Committee 
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Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. éd. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Essays and Belles Lettres 


“LEO TOLSTOY” is a critical essay dealing with the well-known 
Russian, and written by G. H. Perris. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 
300. 55.) 

“Letters to his Son on Religion,” by Roundell, First Earl of 
Selborne, will be read with interest by parents. The model is a 
worthy one and a reverent. (Macmillan. Pp. 165. 35. 6d.) 


Verse 


“ Willow-Leaves,” by Russell Vertch, is a delightfully bound 
and printed little volume. The author says :—“ Pray, haste not 
to condemn my lines.” We do not “haste,” but do so leisurely. 
The lines hardly bear comparison with the models that they follow. 
(The Unicorn Press. Pp. 59. 2s. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“Rupert of Hentzau,” by Anthony Hope, a sequel to that author’s 
* Prisoner of Zenda,” is reviewed on page §26. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 
Pp. 236. 6s.) 

“ Willowbrake,” by 2. Murray Gilchrist, is a country story with 
villages and a lord in it. It is quite well written, and the characters 
are human. There is a mystery and a “past.” The “average 
reader” will like ‘‘ Willowbrake.” (Methuen. Pp. 274. 6s.) 

“A Romance of the First Consul” is a Napoleonic novel by 
a foreign writer, Matilde Malling, and published in Copenhagen. 
Anna Molboe is responsible for the translation. Dr. Brandes 
supplies a critical introduction, wherein he says :—“‘As a Dane I 
congratulate myself that our country has had at least some share 
in the production of so admirable and graceful a work. Jt has the 
double attraction of being founded upon the most careful historical 
studies, and of containing a fresh and almost naive poesy.” 
(Heinemann. Pp. 228. 6s.) 

“ Via Lucis” comes to us, yellow and Liberty-looking. as- 
sandra Vivaria is the author. The scene of the story is laid in 
Rome. The writing is life-like ; the characters are intimately, we 
may say familiarly, drawn, There are lots of them. The manner 
is very feminine, the matter new. (Heinemann. Pp. 350. 6s.) 

“The Summer Holiday ” is a bookstall shillingsworth contain- 
ing stories and sketches by Florence Marryat, Daisy St. Aubyn, 
and other writers. The writing is straightforward, the sort of 
thing that is easily digested by the “fair reader.” (Greening & 
Co. Pp. 102. 15.) : 

More Chinese bogies! “The Yellow Danger” (cover—a 
picture of a yellow Chinaman clawing a black earth) is by MZ. P. 
Shiel, and evidently contains a forecast of the Chinese Vélker- 
wanderung. Here is a specimen of Chinese dialogue :— 

“ Pleasure is pleasant to feel, yes,” said Sin-wan, “but it is 
not pleasure which I am feeling now, Ni-ching-tang.” 

“And why not, Sin-wan?” 

“ Because Ah-lin, of whom I told you, is away from her home, 
and my mind is telling me that she is making someone else feel 
pleasant instead of me.” 

We most cordially hope that Sin-wan will remain in the land 
of his nativity. (Grant Richards. Pp. 348. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


“The Chamberlain Birthday Book,” an anonymous production, 
with the usual extracts—this time from Mr. C.’s speeches. THE 
OUTLOOK birthday is met by a blank space. Mr. Chamberlain, 
evidently, could find no words to express his approval of the infant. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith. 15. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“Sir Walter Ralegh,” being another edition of Martin A. S. 
Hume's opening instalment of the “ Builders of Greater Britain” 
series. (T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. 431. 5s.) 

_“Mr_Isaacs,” by Marion Crawford. This is a sixpenny 
edition and. contains 124 pages. It is interesting to see how the 
six-shilling novel contracts when published on a strictly utilitarian 
Plan. Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratulated on their 
enterprise. ! a0 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FRENCH NAVAL PROGRAMME AND 
OURSELVES 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


You were good enough to insert some observations in your 
issue of 9th inst. upon certain steps for the protection of our trade 
route v4 the Cape in view of war with a great naval Power. In 
those observations reference was made to a recent declaration of 
M. Lockroy recommending, as the only effective policy in a con- 
test with England, a commerce-destroying war by means of swift 
cruisers, as distinguished from a war of attack on our battleships 
and squadrons. 

Though M. Lockroy has just returned to power, and resumed 
his old position at the Ministry of Marine only a few days ago, he 
has already marked his intention of carrying out a vigorous naval 
programme by suggesting a special vote of six millions sterling for 
the Navy. 

It may then be presumed that M. Lockroy means at once to 
set about supplying the deficiency of French bases of operation 
and of fast cruisers to which he referred with regret in his unofficial 
statement made last March, and to which deficiency he again 
referred in a recent communication to the Matin reported in a 
London daily paper as follows :— My efforts,” he said, “will be 
mainly concentrated on three objects : firstly, the creation on every 
ocean route which may have to be used by French warships of 
strongly fortified coaling stations where the Fleet will be able to 
find both shelter and coal. Our present stations are altogether 
inadequate, and this circumstance, taken in conjunction with the 
limited radius of action of our vessels, would prevent our defending 
our Colonies in time of war, or atfacking an enemy far from 
home.” 

Thus spoke M. Lockroy as a Minister of State. May I now 
quote from his unofficial statement of March last, in which he said : 
“ With respect to France, her best resource in case of conflict with 
England, would most certainly be a commercial war. England 
was no longer an agricultural country, but a country of industrial 
transformation. She needed to live, to eat and work, by importa- 
tion and exportation. For that she had 36,000 merchantmen, of 
which 10,000 were for the Colonies, an4’26,000 for the Metropolis. 
Five thousand of these ships were employed in the re-victualling of 
the population of Great Britain, which, without that, would die from 
hunger. It was from this side, and tis side only, that France 
could struggle in an efficacious manner against the English Navy.” 
Then, as an illustration, he referred to the despatch of the Russian 
“ National Fleet” of privateers to English waters a few years ago, 
and alleged that the mere appearance of this fleet sufficed to raise 
insurance to such an extent that no English merchant ship would 
leave port, and that “ England, therefore? immediately gave way to 
Russian pretensions. It was the only war to be undertaken against 
the English. Unfortunately,” he added, “for this kind of warfare, 
France has not yet the bases of operations necessary for the 
privateers to revictual themselves and secure their captures. 
Neither has she vessels enough fit to make good privateers.” 

Here, then, we have the key to the French naval programme, 
which, like the extraordinary naval preparations of Russia, is 
directed against England. In support of the policy recommended 
by M. Lockroy we have also the opinion of Admiral Réveillére, as 
reported in a recent number of La Marine Francaise, who says 
that England can be damaged in five ways, of which I may quote 
(3) “by preventing, by the aid of ships and cruisers, all English 
commerce in the Mediterranean,” and (5) “ by a privateering war, 
with all our mercantile marine transformed into cruisers.” 

Now we may do well to pause and consider what this possible 
closing of the Mediterranean to our shipping would involve. It 
means that four-fifths or even five-sixths of the traffic now passing 
through the Suez Canal (for that is the proportion of British vessels 
to the general traffic through this waterway) would have to find 
some other route. That is to say, the whole of our mail, merchant, 
and transport services in India, China, and the East, and to 
Australia, would have to go and return by the Cape route. Upon 
this route we have established coaling stations at the Cape, 
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St. Helena, and Ascension, and on the West Coast we have certain 
ports, including Sierra Leone. But between Ascension (or Sierra 
Leone, though this latter is not strictly on the trade route) and 
Gibraltar there are more than 2,000 miles. There is not, however, 
a British port of call where our warships could coal, refit, and 
repair, or land their wounded, although there are several groups 
of islands lying in the direct path of our shipping over this 2,000 
miles. 

And yet, for the protection of the vast aggregate of British 
shipping which will také..this route in war, we must rely on the 
presence, throughout its length, of British cruisers, scouts, and 
torpedo craft, whose whole raison d’étre and efficiency must 
depend upon ample supplies of coal. At the very points where 
the merchant traffic will concentrate and crowd for coal—viz. the 
Canaries and Madeira, where all our vessels coal in time of peace, 
we have neither coaling stwfion nor place of refuge. Isthis gap of 
2,000 miles in our communications to be left uncovered by a base 
of any sort? Or are we to see a rival planted there right in our 
path? 

No doubt a modern large cruiser may, all things being well, be 
able, when starting with full bunkers, to keep the sea for three or 
four times the distance,;above named. But you must not only 
provide for outside limits ‘of steaming capacity under conditions 
that prevail in peace ; you must reckon for those conditions that 
pertain to war—z.e. for the needs of ships crippled in action, whose 
hulls and machinery have been damaged, rendering them leaky, 
unseaworthy, and slow ; for ships whose coal, ammunition, and 
stores have run short, whose bottoms have become foul, and whose 
“contract” speed has thus been reduced by several knots. You 
must provide for the bringing of captured prizes into a safe port, 
and, above all, you have to provide such bases as will enable 
vessels of smaller class and. coal capacity to keep the sea at all 
times and to accompany the larger cruisers. 

There can be no question that our present bases on the Cape 
route do not provide for these contingencies, and that some station 
in the vicinity of the Canaries or Madeira is a most necessary 
provision. Madeira was deemed an essential base when under 
British occupation at the beginning of the century. The introduc- 
tion of steam has in no way reduced the necessity for such a base 
now. On the contrary, as Captain Mahan says, in a note upon 
this subject, “ The renewal df coal is a want more frequent, more 
urgent, more peremptory, than any known to the sailing ship. It 
is in vain to look for energetic naval operations distant from coal 
stations.” 

Are we then to sit still while our rivals complete their pro- 
gramme of “the creation on every route which may have to be 
used by their warships of strongly fortified coaling stations,” to 
quote the words of M. Lockroy? Or are we to follow the modus 
operandi recently exhibited by our Government in the China Seas, 
and allow our rivals to’ $efect and occupy such ports upon our trade 
routes as may seem desirable to them for the destruction of our 
interests, and then “ compensate” ourselves by taking what may 
be left? That is not statesmanship. That is not the method by 
which our sea power has been built up. 

lf we postpone, until war be upon us, those measures of pre- 
caution and insurance which will provide against the risk of disaster 
occurring before the nation has time to exert its full fighting 
strength, we may find ourselves forced, as M. Lockroy says, by the 
stoppage of food supplies, to abandon the struggle notwithstanding 
our immense naval forces. 

For the guidance then of M. Lockroy (in whose department the 
French Cabinet have just placed the control of all naval bases), let 
it be known to him and to all the world, that the British nation 
will tolerate no such scheme as was rumoured the other day—viz.: 
the acquisition by France of the Canaries or Madeira—and let any 
such move as this be treated not merely “as an unfriendly act” 
(for our Government consider “ unfriendly acts” are matters for 
arbitration and compromise), but as a distinct and certain casus 
belli. 

The best way of letting this be known will be for our Admiralty 
to acquire and fortify forthwith a suitable naval base in the vicinity 
of the Canaries or Madeira ; and if any remonstrances be raised 
in Europe, or any attempt be made by the French or others to 
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seek compensation in the same sphere, let the answer be that 
Great Britain will have no rival posted in a satan sat off her 
shipping and her food supplies on the threshold of homé waters. 
Vigilance of this kind will do much to discourage and dis- 
count what the Hamburger Nachrichten well describes as “the 
fell designs of France and Russia on the British Empire.” Our 
strength lies in the great mobility of our forces by quick and safe 
transport over sea, and our chief care must be to preserve that 
mobility by maintaining intact the communication between our 
existing bases, by providing, where necessary, new bases to com- 
mand our trade routes, and by excluding our rivals from coaling 
bases. ‘ War,” as Napoleon said, “is a business of positions.” 
VIATOR, 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


As was only to be expected, the absence of the Prince of Wales 
from the Goodwood Meeting was keenly felt, both from the social 
and the sporting point of view. “ Glorious Goodwood,” lacking 
the presence of the most popular of living Princes, and deprived 
of the éc/at which the appearance of the Princess invariably bestows 
on any social gathering, is, indeed, shorn of its greatest glories, 
The one slight compensation, in consideration of the oppressive 
heat, lay in the fact that dress for the male portion of the com- 
munity was permissably of a more /aissez aller character, and the 
silk hat of last year’s meeting was not any more de rigueur. 

Flowers were much worn by both men and women, magnificent 
specimens of the Malmaison being em ¢vidence in every direction. 

The Stewards’ Cup—always an interesting and'popular race— 
would this year have been the occasion of unprecedented excite- 
ment and enthusiasm had the Royal owner of Lucknow himself 
been present to witness that horse’s brave struggle, temporary 
lead, and final discomfiture to third place. Doubtless there was 
keen disappointment amongst disinterested spectators, who sym- 
pathetically hoped that Lucknow’s triumph might prove some 
consolation to its absent master. Inthe meantime it is satisfactory 
to learn that what was Goodwood’s loss will be Cowes’s gain ; for 
it will certainly add to the ¢c/a¢t of the Cowes Regatta that the 
Prince should make his first public reappearance there after his 
regrettable accident. 

But to return to the week’s subject of interest, and tell you al} 
about Goodwood, which in spite of the one great drawback was a 
very enjoyable, brilliant, and successful meeting. Almost all of 
the beautiful women who have graced the now past London 
season, were looking their fairest, as the blazing sunshine 
encouraged them, in common with the butterflies (who also lent 
the proceedings their fluttering approval, and were seen in 
unusual numbers) to blossom out in their most airy and gorgeous 
plumage. In spite of the heat, feather boas were well to the 
front, and the flounced and clinging skirt showed no sign of a 
decrease in popularity. For this fact we should be grateful, as 
the present cut of skirt gives grace and height to almost any 
figure, provided that it fits sheath-like over the hips, and trails in 
negligent folds around the feet. 

Flower-trimmed hats were very numerous. Lady Cadogan 
wore some mauve wistaria in her toque, a wistaria-coloured silk 
gown adorned with beautiful lace, and a white feather boa. The 
favourite combination of black and white, profusely trimmed with 
chiffon, was worn by Lady Caroline Gordon- Lennox, who arrived 
with the Duke of Richmond and Prince Christian on the first 
day, and who appeared to be always surrounded by a crowd of 
friends. 

Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox looked exceedingly well in 
spotted muslin of a pale forget-me-not shade, and a rather large 
black hat. Towards autumn the hats seem to have a tendency to 
increase in size of brim ; but up to quite recently moderation has 
been the watchword of the smartest milliners. 

Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, who, with her husband, was 
the guest of the Duke of Richmond, was.in black, and Lady 
Hamilton, also one of the Duke's large house-party, wore a striped 
gown of blue and white. 

The Duchess of Westminster looked delightfully cool in a silk 

[Continued on page 834.) 
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‘AFRICAN BANKING 


RHODESIA, 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


f LIMITED. 
CORPORATION Pel 
9 roe wy under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Limited Subscri . Sapital -£24875,000, in — of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, 4000. ; Y ,000. 
‘ Authorised Capital = £300,000. ead Office : 113 Cannon Street Lenten, ) Nang 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


Issued Capital 


Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - +£2,000,000 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 





Managing Directors in South Africa: 


I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 
Main Street, Bulawayo. 


BraNcHEs.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber ey, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Naa ema Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, ‘Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., MP. ; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 


= £230,000. 


Esq. igne Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
3oarD oF Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- Secretary : Cape Town), —_ Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- ROB. F. MASTERTON. and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 


man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 





with Cape Colony, al, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodewa oa East Coast of Africa. ‘ 





Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE. (Chair- Offices : Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, | ,,,. ascertainable on application. 

K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail. | Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 

way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 

seonlal Union Assurance Company, Limited ; William | E.C. BANK OF BRITISH NORTH 


= Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 
iscount Company, Limited. 


3ANKERS.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 


Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- | 7/s Company is prepared to undertake— 


dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co's Branch). 


BRANCHES 1n SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 


Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, | A frjca Company’s Territories. 


Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Ymtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 

Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books per | 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected wit " ereon 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. | teports th 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. | interests. 





The management in Rhodesia of Companies 
and Syndicates operating in the British South | and, San Francisco Agents, payable on presentation. 


To obtain through its Engineering Department 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- | and undertakes the purchase and Sale of Stock, and other 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other 


AMERICA. 


Established in 183% Incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1840, Paid-up Capital, 41,000,000. Reserve Fund, 
$285,000, 

The Bank grants Credits on its Branches, and New York 


Similar credits are granted by its several Agents through- 
out the United Kingdom. It also issues Drafts on 
Dawson City, Klondike. 

Also purchases or forwards for Collection Bills on 
America, and Coupons for Dividends on American Stocks, 


Money business, in the British Provinces and the United 


perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | States. 


By order of the Court, 
A. G. WALLIS, Secretary. 
No. 3 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 


*,.* Branches are now open in the West Kootenay 
District, British Columbia, at Rossland, Trail, Sandon, 
io and Slocan. 








This offer of Conversion may be withdrawn or modified at any time after 
27th August, 1898. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


CONVERSION of the following OUTSTANDING BONDS of the 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, viz :— 
5 per Cent. Loans of 1874, 1876, 1878, and 1883. 
4% 5) 9 Loan of 1880. 
4 9» 9 Loans of 1888 and 1894. . 

The BANK OF MONTREAL, as the Authorised Agents of the Government of 
the Province of Quebec, INVITE HOLDERS of the outstanding BONDS of the 
above-mentioned LOANS to EXCHANGE their present holdings for THREE PER 
CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK of the GOVERNMENT of the PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC, 

Prospectuses giving full particulars and Terms of Conversion, and Forms for Listing 
the Bonds, may be obtained at the Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., 
and Montreal, Canada; Bank of Liverpool, Limited, Liverpool; Manchester and 
County Bank, Limited, Manchester; National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, 
Bristol, and other Branches; British Linen Company Bank, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Dundee ; Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; National Bank, 
Limited, Dublin and Belfast ; all of which Banks will receive Bonds for Conversion. 

London, July 4, 1898. 





PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUND ED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS....cscssececccccseeeeeeee £30,000,000. 





JOHN BROADWOOD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers 
“to Her Majesty the Queen, 


33 GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above route 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 72 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
Lai Empress,’’ ** Victoria,’’ oe Invicta,’’ io ver,’” iy Calais,’’ and sé Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Sn oy have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TurouGH Service (on Week-days)}—NortTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principa townr. 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. CourcHwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof ; 


CALAIS: Capt. Biomertetp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross dnd 47 St. Paul’s 





Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock - 
| spur Street, S.W. 
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foulard of white and mauve, and was wearing some of her lovely 
arls. 

" Beautiful Miss Muriel Wilson, who was of Mrs. Willie James’s 

house-party at West Dean Park, wore white, with a blue Eton 

jacket, and jasmine in herhat. Of the same party was the Duchess 

of Devonshire, in ivory silk and lace, with black, red, and mauve 

combined in a smart little toque. 


Lady St. Oswald appeared to be robed in cool grey clouds of _ 


flowered muslin, and Lady Lurgan also wore grey, but of canvas, 
with blue and grey feathers in her hat. 

White, never much to the fore on a dusty race-course, was repre- 
sented by a few lovely mwslin and chiffon gowns, notably one 
worn by Mrs. Sidney Hankey, who crowned it becomingly with a 
large black hat ; also by Mrs. Cornwallis in white, with a blue hat. 
Many exquisite coats and wraps, which had been designed specially 
for the occasion, were discarded at the last moment, as the ‘heat 
rendered unbearable all but the airiest of attire. 

Muslin, which in the dafs of our mothers and grand mothers 
was the very emblem: of simplicity, is now embroidered, inserted, 
appliquéd, and beflounced out of all knowledge of its one-time un- 
sophistication, and has formed the nucleus of the most elaborate 
confections of the summer’season. 

By the way, we may look forward to seeing some lovely gowns 
when Mr. Tree opens_g@th his “Three Musketésers,” for Mrs. 
Brown-Potter, who is to play Miladi, will assuredly take every 
advantage of her opportunities to dazzle and bewilder us with a 
series of bewitching costumes. Her gowns, when playing Fran- 
cillon, were things never to be forgotten by any woman who had 
the happiness to behold them. It is almost to be regretted for her 
sake that the dress is not modern ; but doubtless Mrs. Potter will 
successfully adapt the style of the period to her own fascinating 
personality. Indeed, with her svelte figure, free and graceful 
carriage, and beautiful heaq, there can be few styles so obstinate 
and ungracious as to refuse to willingly adapt themselves to the 
enhancement of such manifold attractions. 

The opera season at Covent Garden was fitly brought to a close 
by the performance of “Romeo et Juliette,’ when Madame 
Melba once more delighted an enthusiastic audience by her 
exquisite rendering of Gounod’s music. Princess Victoria of 
Wales, Princess Marie, and Prince Nicholas of Greece all ap- 
peared charmed by Juliette’s wonderful singing. 

How gratified Mr. Maurice Grau must feel by the Queen’s 
gracious present to him of a signed and framed photograph of 
herself, as a kindly recognition of the successful musical perform- 
ances at Windsor this season ! BEATRICE. 


SCIENCE NOTES 


Dr. A. WROBLEWSKI has been examining the effect of sterilisa- 
tion upon the constituents of milk-sugar, albumin, and casein. 
The results of his experiments indicate that 


oe sterilisation increases the tendency of the 
albumin to coagulate and the casein to pre- 
cipitate. He concludes, however, that, in spite of the somewhat 


altered taste of the milk, it is not rendered less digestive by 
sterilisation. 


The Scientific American complains that type-writing is in- 
jurious to hearing, and maintains that the continual clatter of the 
machine is very deleterious and liable to pro- 
duce deafness. This can be got over to some 
extent by careful manipulation. While believing 
that the evil is somewhat exaggerated, it must be admitted that a 
silent typing machine would be a great boon. 


Type-writing 
and Deafness 


A new explosive, in power intermediate between nitro-glycerine 

and ordinary blasting power, has been recently described. It 

A consists of a mixture of the nitrates of sodium 

E New and potassium with sulphur, bichromate of 

xplosive , ‘ 

potassium and coal-tar. The tar is to prevent 

damp getting to the powder, and to bind it into a compact mass. 

Details as to the proportion of the various constituents are given 
in last week’s Engineering. 
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At Yellowstone Park, California, there stands a unique hot- 
house in which the temperature in kept pretty constant by a 
stream of hot water which springg from a geyser 
oe there, and which flows in at @he end fas 
house and out at the other. The temperature 
of this water is about 195° Fah., so that it gives rise to a moist, 
warm atmosphere, in which plant growth is greatly accelerated, 
But there is also a rich soil at the place and plenty of sun. It 
is reported that lettuce can be brought to matufity in fifteen to 
eighteen days, while cucumber vines grow fron? twenty-five to 
thirty-five feet long in something less than sixty days. Phenomenal, 
is it not? 


M. Moissan has recently succeeded in obtaining pure metallic 
calcium. It was done by dissolving the crude metal in molten 
metallic sodium kept at a red heat. When this 
was allowed to cool, the calcium crystallised 
out, and was separated by treating the mass 
with absolute alcohol. The crystals so obtained were found to 
belong to the hexagonal system. 


Pure Calcium 


Professor Nasini and MM. Anderlini and Salvadori point out, 
in a recent number of Mature, that they have long been examining 
‘ the various gases which emanate from the 
Lighter than earth, in order to detect argon, helium, and, if 
ByGrogen possible, other new elements. The writers 
report that amongst the gases of the Solfataro di Pozzuoli they 
found a new gas, which so far has only been, by means of the 
spectroscope, seen in the corona of the sun. It appears that this 
gas is*the vapour of a_new material—coronum—@which will pro- 
bably turn out to be lighter than hydrogen. The line in the 
spectrum due to this gas has not before been seen. The writers 
are looking for further elements in the gases, and are still diligently 
pursuing their investigations. Interesting results are almost bound 
to ensue. 


The pitcher or insect traps which grow upon the insectivorous 
plants belonging to the genus Nepenthes evidently afford a suit- 
0 Cates tant place in which spiders can lurk on the 
Trap ook out for the honey-seeking prey when it 
dares to enter in search of food. Mr. Pocock 
discusses the matter in Va¢ure, and describes there the manner in 
which a spider behaves when the pitcher, in which it is hiding, is 
torn asunder and the little animal is suddenly exposed. It is 
curious to see the creature dive to the utmost depths of the pitcher, 
down amongst a débris of ants, flies, &c.,and even through a liquid 
layer which is secreted by the plant. It would appear that the 
spider once within the pitcher cannot climb up the slimy sides and 
make his escape, so that the thing acts as atrap. But the un- 
suspecting bee fares still worse, for having entered the pitcher, it 
is generally sucked to death by a lurking spider. Quite a Sweeny 
Todd is this spider. 


In a recent number of the English Mechanic there is to be 
seen an illustration that somewhat resembles the appearance of a 
diseased turnip. But it is intended to repre- 
Is the Earth @ cent no such thing, being on further examina- 
Spinning-top? tion found likely to infuse into the lay reader a 
sort of bewildered wonder; indeed Professor Preston, of the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, would have us believe 
that our earth is of a shape approaching that of the turnip afore- 
said, with its pointed end directed due south. Newton found 
theoretically that the shape of the earth should be an oblate 
spheroid ; but that is by the way. It appears that the Coast 
Survey has recently measured two great arcs on the surface of this 
planet, and these have been found to be portions of an ellipse, and 
go to prove that the North American Continent is a huge bulge 
on the earth’s surface. All the evidence obtained by such measure- 
ments seems to point to the earth as having a form approaching 
to that of a four-sided body, with each of the sides triangular. Our 
planet, according to this, is to be considered as a sort of huge 
spinning-top. 
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HEAL & SON'S 
NEW WOOD BEDSTEADS 


With Iron Lath Bottoms or Wire Spring Bottoms. 
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HYGIENIC. ARTISTIC. INEXPENSIVE. 


HEAL & SON’S New Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and 
Bedroom Furniture post free. 


1% 18. TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 


MISFITS 








MOURNING 











madame FREDERICA 


3 CORK STREET, BOND STREET 


Has now on view at her SHOW ROOMS a collection of beautiful Toilettes, 
suitable for Evening or Day Wear, created by the leading firms of Paris and 


London. These charming Confections, which are quite up to date in /aon, are 


obtainable at fabulously low prices. 





N.B.—The prices are all within the reach of Ladies who desire to dress smartly 
on small incomes. 





N.B.+-Ladies having Misfits, Smart Gowns, Mantles, Riding Habits, or Costumes for disposal, 
cannot do better than send them to Madame Frederica. Particulars may be had on application, 





MADAME FREDERICA SOLICITS A VISIT OF INSPECTION, 








Court Glovers, Ladies’. Hosiers, 
and Fan Importers. 


SPECIALITE : 


White Kid and Suede Gloves 
in all lengths for Her 
Majesty’s, Drawing 


bo SS 


Also Ostrich-Feather 
Fans, openwork and 
real Lace Silk Hose & 
to match any 
Shade, , & * 
* Ss POST ORDERS 


RECEIVE 
CAREFUL 
AND PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 


$ 


ALL GOODS SENT POST FREE. 





38 OLD: BOND STREET, W. 


(FIRST FLOOR SALON) 
Eight doors from Piccadilly. 





HATS, TOQUES, BONNETS, 
AND. HEADDRESSES. 


.SPECIALITE: 
BRIDESMAIDS’ AND 
TRAVELLING ; HATS. 


€ 


> 


& 
NS 
S 


Has returned from PARIS, and has 
now on view a Choice Collection of 
MILLINERY for the COMING 
SEASON. 


14 PONT STREET, 


CADOGAN PLACE. 
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Natal Government Railways. 


DURBAN TO JOHANNESBURG 27 HOURS. DURBAN TO PRETORIA 29 HOURS. 


THE MOST DIRECT and PICTURESQUE ROUTE to the SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD FIELDS. 
Through Communication from DURBAN to JOHANNESBURG and PRETORIA, and all Stations 
in the South African Republic, the Orange Free State, and Cape of Good Hope. 


DAIBY EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE. 
First and Second Olass CORRIDOR OARRIAGES, provided with Electric Light and 
Comfortable Sleeping Accommodation. 


Through Fares, London to Johannesburg, via Natal. 


By Mail Steamers and Railyi ... =... First Class, £52 Second Class, £34 15 6 ... Third Class, “7 26 
» Intermediate Steamers and Rail... 49 ue me ae © xc: ” 2 6 

Bucknall Bros’, Steamers and Rail ... * : 
» Bullard, King & Co.’s Steamers and Rail Soest cas i Rail, 
» J. T. Rennie, Son & Co.’s Steamers ard Bail 


Through Goods teins between Durban and all Stations in the South African Republic (Transvaal). 


RovuGu Goons. GALVANISED IRON. 
Normat Curass. INTERMEDIATE Crass. (Not less than 5 tons). Cases or tundles un- 
Per 100 lbs. Per 100 lbs. Per 100 l/s. — 84. 100 /bs, 
Durban to J Johannesburg... se si res —— SF — 3% owe? Se Be. 
Se ee eee Ul, le | he és, 9d. 


Time Tables and General Information as to the Natal Route may be obtained as under :— 


LONDON. | EDINBURGH. 
Tue AGENT GENERAL FOR NATAL, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. | J.  Fredbengy ms, Peng Place. 
CASTLE MAIL PAcKET Co., 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3 O. Orrrs ag 6 Shan Swick Place 
Union STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 94 to 96 Bishopsgate Street Within. Tenis i “ eg 
BuLiarD, Kino & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. | GLASGOW. 
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Joun T. RENNIE, Son &Co., 4 East India Avenue, E.C. DONALD CurRRIE & Co., 40 St. Enoch Square. 

BUCKNALL Bros., 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. CayzER IRVINE & Co., 109 Hope Street. 

Tuomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C. F. W. ALLAN & Co., 125 Buchanan Street. 
Messrs. DAWSON Bros., of 1 India Buildings, Water Street, and 18 James Street, Liverpooi. 


Durban, Natal, November 1895. DAVID HUNTER, General Manager. 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Ltp. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, _VRYBURG, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 











Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 


Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3 DAYS. 





The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES : 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
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